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New England’s Per Capita Public Debt (State 
[hrift is as character- and Local) is only $93.18. The United States industry aft 
england Average Per Capita Public Debt is $113.68. 
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A THOUSAND-FOOT RUBBER “STRAW” 


FOR A 3,000,000-GALLON DRINK 


A typical example of Goodrich improvement in rubber 


AcAzonnNia oil field had plenty 
of oil but no way to dispose of 
it. Tankers—the only economical way 
to ship from this point—could not get 
nearer than a thousand feet to the 
longest pier. 

A pipe line from the pier was impos- 
sible because at this point along the coast 
harbor regulations prohibit any obstruc- 
tion. Could hose be made to carry huge 
volumes of oil a quarter of a mile, stand 
the terrific pumping pressures necessary 
—and still “ light enough to be floated 
out to a tanker, and back, out of the 
way, when loading was completed? 


The problem was discussed with 
Goodrich. All oil hose up to that time 
had been used for short-distance pum 
ing. Goodrich engineers went to work, 
developed a stronger and yet lighter 
hose of 8 inches inside diameter. One 
end of the hose was towed out from 
shore by a launch, connected aboard 
the tanker, and the pumps started. It 
was a complete success—a 3,000,000- 
gallon tanker was loaded, ready to sail 
in 10 hours! This Goodrich hose 
loaded 630,000,000 gallons before re- 
placement was needed. 

With 32,000 rubber items to their 


credit, there are few problems Goodrich 
engineers have not had to face. Before 

ou decide any problem involving rub- 
io is wade | to solve—before you 
decide the life you have been getting 
out of any rubber product is all you 
can expect—find out what Goodrich 
can do about it. Your Goodrich distrib- 
utor can help you. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Mechanical Rubber Goods 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 
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RINGSIDE SEAT 


OUR industrial operation in New Jersey 
is within overnight trucking distance of 
one-third of America’s buying power. And 
for this ringside seat to the world’s greatest 
selling attraction you pay no state income tax. 

The latter fact is indicative of the state’s 
favorable tax structure. Both typify the many 
outstanding inducements to business New 
Jersey offers. Look here and find plenty of 
low cost land close to urban centers . . . unex- 
celled transportation facilities, including eight 
major railroads, deep waterways and some of 
the finest highways in the country . . . workers 
skilled in many and varied industries. 

New Jersey is a place where business 
thrives . . . that’s why industry is moving in. 
4S / Last year over 50 major industries (and 
hundreds of smaller ones) came here. 


NEW JERSEY COUNCIL 


CREATED TO TELL YOU ABOUT THE INDUSTRIAL ADVANTAGES OF THE STATE 


READY NOW: An Industrial Atlas of New Jersey. Ask your secretary to write for your copy 
New Jerzey Council, Dept. BW-3, State House, Trenton, N. J. 
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WAGE-HOUR CATECHISM 
From THI LETTERS 
| into the office, from the way the 


INQUIRING 


by ever 


Editor is buttonholed 

ployer he meets, we judge that 
men are acutely aware that it 
| eleven weeks until the wage-ho 
goes into effect—and they have 
| Se unanswered questions. Not 
be answered now—the admin 
himself, is feeling his way—but 
|} ployer will want to miss the st 
page 14 and the catechism on | 
In future weeks, as new light 
we'll keep you posted 

And speaking of wages and 


it’s interesting to learn that 


FRANCE IS HAVING ITS TROUBLES 


with the 40-hour, 5-day week law 
the Popular Front put throug! 
years ago. Business Week's Pari 
respondent (one of the country’s 
ing economists, by the way re 
on page 44 that French industry 
plunged too abruptly into the rigi 
strictions—our own law proceeds 
slowly—and the result has been 


disaster 


WAR MAKES HEADLINES 


but the stories under this we 
headlines have compounded conf 
The Foreign Editor, pulling tog 
cabled reports from London, Paris, | 
lin, Moscow, and Tokyo, clarifies 
page 16 the answer to the questio 
war or peace. Look for that answer 
says, not in Manchukuo but in Prag 
THE M.D.’S ARE IT 
as the government again goes tr 


chasing, and business has an interest 
Thurman Arnold’s attack on the Ar 
ican Medical Association not only 
cause it’s another example of the e 
to popularize trust-busting, but be« 
unnecessary illness costs the country 
Staggering sum of $10,000,000,000 
nually (page 36). 

BUSINESS IS BUSINESS ... 
AND POLITICS Is POLITICS, and frequent 
the twain do meet. Executives are leat 
ing that the way to practical aly 
politics and _ politicians not to 
running to Washington whenever C 
gress considers business legislation, | 
to do some real spade work in the ba 
yard—in the primaries at home. 
Washington Bulletin (page 7) takes 
quiet week in Washington to sw 
around the country, interpret what 
happening in the primaries and what 
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- LOW COST 


WITH THIS NEW, 
SIMPLE METHOD OF 





Nic QuauitY 


The Multigraph Duplicator handles many jobs 
beyond the capabilities of other methods. 


Any office can now prepare a far wider variety of the 
communications, forms, reports, and literature used 
daily in business. All these essentials can be produced 
easily and quickly, with quality higher and costs lower, 
on the new Multigraph Duplicator. 

You can duplicate all kinds of typewritten matter in 
any style and size of type... personal messages in your 
own handwriting with pen and ink or crayon... ruled 
forms the equal of those you now use . . . promotional 
literature made effective with fine line illustrations and 


color in close register ... on many kinds of paper. AUTOMATIC * ELECTRIC 


INVESTIGATE!—See the simplicity of preparation by 

office employees of original copy directly on the surface M, /} " h 
of the improved reproducing mediums . . . the con- | IQrdp 
venience of being able to duplicate needed quant-ties of 
any ink-on-paper job . . . the faithful reproductions by 
an inexpensive photographic method. 


Duplicator 
You can see a demonstration of this better duplicat- 


ing at amy MULTIGRAPH SALES AGENCY. Consult phone " CONVENIENT PAYMENTS 
books for address of nearest office ... or write to a 12¢ each 


iddress below for booklet and specimen portfolio. 








ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 
Addressograph-Multigraph of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
Sales Agencies in Principal Cities Throughout the World 











FOR SAFE 
EFFICIENT SERVICE 


Your shipments—large or small — 

whether consigned to points a few 
miles or thousands of miles away, are dis- 
patched safely and efficiently by rail ¢ 
Precision Transportation .. . the Nor- 
folk and Western Railway's unexcelled 
freight service between the Midwest and 
the Virginias and Carolinas and between 
the North and the South . . . is the result 
of one hundred years of constant improve- 
ment in facilities and service, and the most 
favorable route for your shipments ¢ 

The Skipper and The Pilot —east- 

bound —and The Nomad and The 
Caravan—westbound—are among the fast 
Norfolk and Western merchandise trains 
operating on daily schedules via the route 
of Precision Transportation, offering 
fast service and on-time delivery for your 
freight ¢ 

Call on any of the Railway's represen- 

tatives located in strategic cities 
throughout the nation for complete infor- 
mation regarding rates, routes, and sched. 
ules, and for assistance in the solution of 
your shipping problems ¢ Or communicate 
direct with the Freight Traffic Department 
in Roanoke, Virginia ¢ 
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| PRO-UNDERSHIRT CAMPAIGN 


MEN WHO SHED THEIR UNDERSHIRTS at 
the first summer jump of the ther- 
mometer will shortly be shown the 
error of their ways by Durene Associ- 


ation of America, 468 Fourth Ave., 
New York. To keep cool, the body 
| must perspire. To keep still cooler 


the perspiration must evaporate. Un- 
dershirts speed the evaporation. Tests 
United States Testing 
that undershirts knitted 
from Durene absorb and evaporate 
perspiration fast as 
| knitted from unmercerized cotton yarn. 
Durene Association will undertake an 
educate re- 


conducted by 
Co. indicate 


twice as those 


immediate campaign to 


tailers, clerks, and former undershirt 
wearers. 
RAIL-AUTO TRAVEL PLAN 


Passencers of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad who ride 
the rails to cover long distances and 
drive automobiles to cover territories 
around nine important cities may now 
take advantage of a new arrangement 
made with licensed operators of the 
Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System. Standard 
receipt for railroad fare entitles pas- 
senger to special rates and free trans- 
portation from railroad station to Hertz 


garage in Boston, Bridgeport, Hart- 
ford, New Haven, New York, Provi- 


dence, South Norwalk, Springfield or 


Worcester. Cost of automobile reser- 


vation telegram up to 35¢ will be 
credited to rental charge. 
STREAMLINED CAPITAL LIMITED 


It won’r BE LONG before most of the 
crack trains running into Chicago will 
be streamlined. Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road has just concluded arrangements 
with Pullman Co. to streamline and 

| modernize the Capital Limited, follow- 

| ing the attractive B. & O. pattern of 
streamlining devised by Otto Kuhler, 
its consulting engineer of design. 


CASHEW VENDOR 


Newest INTEREST of Edison Steel 
Works, 45-01 Newtown Road, Long 


Island City, N. Y., which has previ- 

ously developed products ranging from 

portable greenhouses to delicate instru- 
| ments for removing eye cataracts, is 
the Salesmaster Vendor which delivers 
| over an ounce of hot cashew nuts in a 
paper cup in exchange for a buffalo or 
Jefferson nickel. 


BIG NEW WELDING MARKET 


COMMERCIAI WELDERS are being in- 


| formed by American Manganese Steel 


Division of American Brake Shoe & 
| Foundry Co., Chicago Heights, IIl., that 





tial market for hard-surfacing « 
shares, harrows, cultivators, et () 
Illinois farmer averaged 12 
plowing with an unsurfaced shar 
repointing; but with one hard-s 
with Amsco No. 459 welding 


plowed 165 acres—I4 times as 


ZIPPER BEER CAP TEST 

UNDER THE TUTELAGE of Erwin 

& Co., Minneapolis Brewing ‘ 
feeling out Michigan reactions 
Grain Belt Beer in bottles eq 
with Alka-Caps which require 1 

tle openers. As developed by ' 
Bottle Capping Machine Co., 205 | 
42nd St., New York, each alu 
cap is equipped with a small tah. 0 
yank on the tab zips the cap « 
quick and handy thirst quenchi 


MOVIE-STILL HOOK-UP 


STARTING more than a 
exclusive sales rights in 11 Far W 

states for the imported Exakta | 

still cameras, Beil & Howell Co., 18 
Larchmont Ave., 
the field of motion picture camer 
adding the states of North Da 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas 


Oklahoma. 


year ago 


( hicago, pione 


NO PLACE LIKE HOME 


Tueme and slogan for National W 

& Ironer Week, beginning Oct. 23 
der the auspices of Edison Electric | 
stitute and American Washer & Ir 
Manufacturers’ Association, will 
“For Family Washing There’s No P 
Like Home.” 


MORE PHONE BOOTH COMFOR' 


LAsT WEEK news broke about an 
conditioned phone bocth in Atlanta 
(BW—J alo’ iS.p4). This week 
breaks that American Tel. & Tel 
contracted with General Electric to 
condition more than a hundred p 
booths, as well as other space, iu 
exhibit building at the New \ 
World’s Fair. In booths, lu 


visitors chosen by lot will be ailo 


these 


to place long distance calls anywlv 
in the country—and they won't 
billed for them the first of the mont 


SNOW WHITE REPAIR SHOP 


One FEATURE of last week’s Natio 
Convention ef National Typewrite1 


Office Machine Dealers Associatix 
Hotel New Yorker, New York, 
the Snow White Typewriter Rep 


Shop exhibited by Ames Supply C 
564 W. Randolph St., Chicago. Am 
idea is to get dealers to put their typ 
writer repair shops in show windo 
where they will attract the attent: 
and custom of prospective customer 
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WAS INGTON (Business Week 
Bure Tremendously increased 
areneth in the next Congress for 
the Southern conservative group, 
oppo-ed to Roosevelt on spending 
and business regulation, on playing 
along with the C.LO. and on widen- 
ing the field of government compe- 
tition with private industry, seems 
sure as a result of primaries so far. 

By the same token more con- 
ervative strength in the next Dem- 
cratic national convention is fore- 
shadowed. Most important is the 
triumph of the Byrd machine in 
Virginia. This means not only con- 
tinuance of the opposition of Sena- 
tors Glass and Byrd to the New 
Deal but it also means that if ill- 
health should force Glass to retire 

which anti-New Dealers have 
been worrying about no little—a 
Byrd man would take his place. 
In both contested districts during 
the primary fight the New Deal 
was virtually the only issue. 


DODD, JR.’S DEFEAT 

From Joe Keenan, the “practical poli- 
tics” man in the Department of Jus- 
tice, right on down the line, New Deal- 
ers here had hoped William E. Dodd, 
Jr. son of the former Ambassador to 
Germany, might be able to defeat 
Howard W. Smith, sitting Congress- 
man from the Virginia district which 
starts at the Potomac River and runs 
down to Charlottesville. Loyalty to 
Roosevelt was the only topic discussed 
by voung Dodd. He lost every one of 
the 15 counties by a total vote of more 
than three to one. 


RULES COMMITTEE FIGHT FAILS 


SIGNIFICANTLY, support for Dodd was 
part of the Administration plan to re- 
vamp the House Rules Committee, 
which so successfully stymied many 
New Deal measures in the last two 
years. Every “Tory” member of that 
committee was marked for defeat. 

Smith, an important member of that 
ommittee, is now certain to come 
ack. The fight has also failed so far 
gainst O’Connor of New York, Driver 

Arkansas, Dies of Texas, and Clark 
of North Carolina. 

The Administration and John L. 
Lewis are still hoping to beat E. E. 
Cox of Georgia but reports from there 
indicate that chances for his renomina- 
tion are excellent. 


“DRAFTING” ROOSEVELT 


EXPLANATION of so much third term 


talk is the growing realization of the 


New Dealers that not one of their num- 





ber seems likely to “make the grade” 
at the Democratic National Convention 
in 1940. 

Roosevelt himself would have been 
satisfied if he could have gotten Robert 
H. Jackson started. But Jim Farley, Ed 
Flynn, of the Bronx, and others with 
strong followings in New York would 
not give Jackson the chance to make a 
record as governor of New York. 

So those close to Roosevelt, who want 


his policies carried on and who want to 








Rebel in The Tall Corn 








Gov. Nets G. KrascHer 


OWA’S GOVERNOR clashed with 

Washington this week in ordering 
the National Labor Relations Board to 
halt a hearing near the Maytag strike 
scene. Later having arranged to open 
the Maytag plant under military sur- 
veillance, he permitted the NLRB to 
resume its hearing, but not in the same 
county. Still posed for possible future 
Supreme Court tests was the question 
of how much—if any—power a state 


had to interfere with the federal NLRB. 





retain their own places in the sun, have 
come to the conclusion Roosevelt must 
make the “sacrifice” and run himself. 


CONSERVATIVES IN THE SADDLE 


ALL ALONG, conservatives have been 
certain of controlling a lot of big 
delegations. 

Roosevelt may have a grip on New 
York’s delegation, but he could not de- 
liver even it against the wishes of men 
who balked him on Jackson, especially 
if Lehman agreed with them. 

The mere fact that Lehman, opposed 


=" 
t and alarmed about fed 


o court pac king 
eral spending, is assured of nomination 


for Senator is the tip-off on t 


LOSING GRIP ON PARTY 


Victory of Sen. Bennett C. Clark of 
Missouri by a tremendous margin ove 
two LOO! New Dealers and a fo 
candidate further strengthens the pros 
pect that the Roosevelt wing of the 
Democratic party will not be able to 
control the 1940 convention 

Interesting here is the fact that the 
Pendergast Kansas City machine was 
not able to nominate its judicial candi 
date in a statewide contest 

Similarly, the grip on the state or 
ganization held by Sen. Neely of West 
Virginia, who never hesitates about 
taking White House orders, was upset 
by the triumph of other candidates in 
several statewide contests 


ONLY TWO ON PURGE LIST 


ONE OF THE 
dopesters figure Ellison D. (Cotton Ed) 
Smith is almost sure of renomination, 


REASONS many political 


although he was high up on the purge 
list for having opposed the President 
on the court and other issues, is that 
the A.F.L. is fighting for him 
Incidentally, with the certain renomi 
nation of Sen. Adams in Colorado, the 
“purge” has narrowed down to George 
in Georgia and Tydings in Maryland, 
so far as any positive results are within 
the realm of reason. In Colorado, Ad 
ams’ opponent did not get enough votes 
to get his name on the primary ballot 


ANALYZING TEXAS RETURNS 


LitTLe ATTENTION in Washington was 
paid to the Texas primary save to note 
that a very spectacular figure, Maury 
Maverick, was beaten and that another 
less spectacular figure, Hatton Sum 
ners, was re-nominated 

What most observers overlooked in 
this C.LO. versus A .F.L. battle was 
that Morgan Sanders and W. D. Mi 
Farlane, two other representatives with 
backing much like that behind Maury 
Maverick, failed to come through with 
wins. Sanders was defeated outright 
and McFarlane was forced to a runoff. 

Meanwhile four other 
Texas Democrats in the House who 
were marked for defeat along with Sum 


important 


ners were renominated easily; none of 
them, however, made a clear-cut break 
with Roosevelt. 


A.F.L. AND THE WAGNER ACT 


CONSIDERABLE 
ment of the Wagner act is being built 
on the state primaries where C.LO. 
and A.F.L. are opposed. With the Texas 


sentiment for amend- 











$7,400 IN & YEARS 


Webster Moderator System Helps 


Towering Chicago Temple to 
Reduce Coal Consumption 


NO “STARVING” TO GET RESULTS 
Costly Overheating Reduced as 


Modernized System Circulates 
Steam According to Need 


ALWAYS COMFORTABLY HEATED | 


Chicago, Ill.—Savings due to — 
in cost of heating the towerin ng Chicago 
$7,452.80 

in Seg! six years since installa- 


Temple Building have totalle 


tion of the Webster Moderator System, 
according to the owner. 


This substantial reduction in meeting 


costs represents the cash value of coa 


savings achieved as a result of Webster 
Heating Modernization Program com- 
1933. Following is | 


pleted on March 15, 
a summary of the savings: 


1932- a Psa scececedewen $ 100.85 
: 926.27 

865.21 

2,206.69 

1,770.55 


1937- 7 * eee rere 1,583.23 


$7,452.80 


i 
Hs 
ri 


Savings are based 
on a comparison of 
current coal con- 
sumption and the 
average annual coal 
bill between 1927 
and 1931. 

Installation of the 
Webster Moderator 
System was made 
by Wm. Lees, Inc., 
well known Chicago 
heating firm. There 
is a total of 41,461 
sq. ft. of installed 
direct radiation. 

The original heat- 
ing system was only 
11 years old at the 
time of moderniza- 
tion. The Chicago 
Temple, built in 
1922, was designed 
by Holabird & Root, 
Chicago architects. 
The building is 
under the manage- 
ment of Willoughby 
& Company, leading 
Chicago building 
managemen 
concern, 

With the Webster Moderator System, 
heating service has been satisfactory at 
all times. The building has heated evenly 
and rapidly during some of the coldest 
weather Chicago has ever experienced. 


vt oe 


eke at 


Chicago M. E. Temple 


Chicago, Il. 


These before-and-after facts point the way to 
maximum comfort and economy in heating 
new buildings as well as in modernization of 
existing installations. Consult your architect, 
engineer or heating contractor. Or address 
WARREN WEBSTER & CC 
Pioneers of Modern — Heating 
Sie YEARS OF HEATING PROGRESS 


pal U.S. Cities 





1888 CAMDEN, N J 1938 





Representatives in 60 princi 


ICAGO ME. TEMPLE 
GUTS HEATING COSTS 





| Was 
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mind, 
CLO. 


“spon 


an 1 
many observers have counted 
out, begun to predict that A.F.L 
been re- 


Pennsylvania returns in 


sored Congressmen who have 
turned to the House will 
push demands for revision in the law. 

It is debatable, however, whether the 
A.F.L, actually will support any amend- 
ments which would revise the Wagner 
act as employers desire. Despite the 
acclaim which greeted the remarks of 
Matthew Woll of the A.F.L. before the 
Republican program committee this 
week, it is noting that Woll 
“weaknesses and maladminis 
trations” of the act in asserting that it 
needed amendment. He had little to say 
about organic defects of the type which 
business wants corrected. 


successfully 


worth 


stressed 


EXAMINING LABOR POLICIES 


THAT THE PRO-LABOR will face 
stronger opposition in the next Congress, 
however, is undoubted. Not only the 
activities of the NLRB, but the whole 
field of labor policies, are due to be 
opened up and spread out on the table. 

One pertinent question, much 
cussed in Washington, is illustrated by 
this week’s decision in the Third Cir- 
cuit Court, holding that jurisdictional 
battles between unions organizing a 
plant are not labor disputes under the 
Wagner act, and that an anti-picketing 
injunction issued under these conditions 
(in the Food Fair chain case) was valid. 

Importance of the decision should not 
be overestimated as a guide for other 
The Circuit Court in question 
labor 
which its decision was appealed to the 
Court in the 1937-38 term. 


BLA 


dis- 


courts. 


reversed in every case in 


Supreme 


LOOK ASKANCE AT HARLAN 


OrrictaLty, Washington believes the 
Harlan mistrial can be accounted for 
on the ground that Kentucky moun- 
taineers do not understand industrial 
The feeling is that technicalities 
otherwise would have 
that there had been 
55 coal 


issues. 
obscured what 
been obvious; 1.é., 
interference on the part of the 
operators collective bargaining 
and that such interference violated the 
70-vear-old criminal law forbidding in- 
constitutional 
New Dealers _ believe 
was something “rotten in Den- 
though they're not prepared to 


with 


terference with rights. 
Unofficially, 
there 


mark,” 


| . . . 
make direct charges of jury tampering. 


How else, they ask, can you explain 
the fact that the talesmen were 11-to-1 
a week before the trial 


in with a hung- 


for conviction 
ended and then came 
jury report. 


BACK TO 1926 
“We HANDLED the eggs carelessly,” 
a New Dealer in explaining the reces- 
(Note the past tense.) In the 
will be taken not 


says 


siot 


future, care to pro- 


voke a break. The 


prices moving upward until 


plan is 


relationship is reestablished. 
An Administration amendm« 

resolution setting up the Natio 

nomic (monopoly-investigating 


mittee provides that it “shall 
gate the subject of government 
ment of the 
dollar so as to attain 


levels . 


purchasing power 
1926 con 


price 


PWA MAKING TRACKS 
Wirth 
already allocated and more 
still piling up, PWA now 
that before Sept. 30, the 


the new public works 


TWO-THIRDS OF ITS NEW 

appli 
is cor 
dead! 
progran 
applications will exceed the $9 
000 available. Which explains th: 
drawal of a grant to Boston be: 
dilly-dallied, and the 
that other similar 
when offers are not picked up q 
The pinch will be felt first in 
lifted by Congress to a t 
Since large 


elsew he 


announse 


actions will 


money, 
$750,000,000. 
can and do borrow freely 
PWA’s 4° the few « 
tions are chiefly on large proj 
PWA is playing safe by letting 
make the This will ol 
any possibility of loan demands 
ting the total available for grants | 
the statutory maximum 


most 


less than 


big loans. 


QUESTION SUPER-HICHWAY 
BANKS are not envious of the $32.0) 
000 loan the Reconstruction Fi: 
Corp., has promised to make for | 
162-mile Harrisburg-Pittsburgh s 
highway. Despite an outright gra 
an additional $26,000,000 from P\ 
road experts regard the project as 
from self-liquidating. Any toll in ex 
of 24¢ a mile fare) 
their opinion, traffic 
unprofitable thinness. 

say privately that the w! 


, 


(coach would 


reduce densit 

Some 
thing is just a handout to help G 
Earle and Sen. Guffey 


\ 


“EDUCATIONAL” ORDERS COMING 


Bric. Gen. Henry H. Arnovp, assis! 
chief of the Air Corps, will head up t 
staff in preparing and d 
tributing orders for special muniti 
of a character. ‘1 
first batch probably will ; 
bile manufacturers during Septemb: 

The 
tended to familiarize 
cerns with the 
special military requirements. 
appropriated $2,000,000 for the fi 


charge of 


non-commercial 
go to autom 


“educational” program is } 


Congré 


year’s operation and authorized simi! 


industrial co 
manufacture of su 


appropriations for a period of five year 


Ordnance, 
corps also are represented on the st 
appointed by Assistant Secretary 


War Johnson 


engineer, and field artiller 
a 
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Collect Wage-Hour | 
Facts 


So “~~ INDUSTRIES have be- 


a 
| e gathering of data to 
pres to the minimum wage 
tees to be appointed 
the wage-hour law. A typ- 
estionnaire follows: 
\ 
: 
: 
3 
i 
] 


t is the number of em- 
s ia your plant who now 
less than 25¢ an hour? 
hat is the number of work 
s per week per shift when 
plant is operating at 
ial capacity ? 
How many employees are 
to be eliminated by the 
law? 
llow many additional people 
likely to be employed as a 
iit of the new law? | 
What is the estimated in- | 
ease in your monthly payroll ? 
Can your plant continue to | 
rate on a 30¢ per hour 
minimum, a 35¢ minimum, a 40¢ 
nimum ? 
\re you eligible for exemp- 
» under favored classifica- 


tions 7 


Answers are expected to dem- 
nstrate that raising minimum 
vages would “substantially cur- 
tail employment,” which the law 
udmonishes the administrator to 
d 


avo 











SET FOOD STANDARDS 


\s THE FIRST DEFINITE STEP in the 
stablishment of official standards of 
lentity and quality for food, the De- | 
artment of Agriculture is reorganizing | 
s food standards committees. 
In the past, this committee has | 
served in an advisory capacity in set- 
ip unofficial standards. It will now 
given official status and its mem- 
bers will be paid consultants appointed 
by the Food and Drug Administration 
assist in determining the standards 
» be applied under the new food and 
rug law. 











WORKING OVERTIME ON COAL a 


\SCERTAINING Costs of production for 
8,756 coal mines, as well as for thou- | 
sands of wagon mines, is causing the | 
National Bituminous Coal Commission | 
its staff to violate all New Deal | 
eptions of what are proper working 
r standards. 
“Informative” hearings have been | 
mpleted. With all cost data in hand 
ideration now turns to prices that 
| allow an income equal to the aver- 


age cost of production. 


\ 


{ 


Denial of the injunction brought by 
rators who did not want their indi- 
ial costs revealed will expedite pro- 
lings, but final determination of a 
rent, competitive price structure 

take until January. 


Not even the big-league catcher can dodge the foul tips. Hence his 


top-to-toe protection as he crouches behind the plate. 


And, just as thoroughly, Standard Accident can cover you against 
the foul tips of fortune: injuries to self, employees, and public; 
automobile accidents; burglary and hold-up; plate-glass breakage; 


embezzlement; check alteration and forgery; and many others. 
54 years of experience. Prompt, equitable adjustments. 


One of Standard’s 9000 proficient representatives will gladly analyze 
your Casualty Insurance and Bonding needs. 


STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Standard Service Satisfies...Since 1884 
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THE 


TELEPHONE BRIDGE .; 


TO VACATIONLAND 


6a 





Wh ace PETC. 


COSTS LESS AT NIGHT 
OR ON SUNDAY 


Long Distance provides a quick, convenient | 
between you and your vacation — regardl: 
where you're going. 

You can call ahead to make hotel resery 

to find out whether friends will be home 
learn about roads, canoes and camp sites. 

After you get there, you can keep in touch 
home or office, avoid worry, and enjoy 
vacation more. 

And if you go back to town leaving the f: 
at lakeside or seashore, Long Distance will 
make the silent house seem less lonely. 

The toll on Long Distance bridge has 
repeatedly reduced in recent years. It’s low 
ing the day and still lower after seven 
every evening and all day Sunday. See 
the sample rates below — and then try 
a sample! 





Here’s how little it costs to telephone: 


W&STATION-TO-STATION 
BETWEEN AND Week- Night 
day Sund 


Washington, D. C. Atlantic City, N.J. $ .65 §$ .4 
New York Provincetown, Mass. 85 SE 
Los Angeles Tucson, Ariz. 1.40 85 
Kansas City Colorado Springs 1.70 1.05 
Cleveland Bar Harbor, Me. 2.20 1.35 
Chicago Glacier National Park 3.75 2.25 
New Orleans Rainier National Park 5.50 3.75 

* 3-minute station-to-station rates. Reduced rates are 


in effect from 7 P.M. to 4:30 A.M. every night and 
all day Sunday. | 
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Latest P 
PRODUCTION Week 
#Steel Ingot Operation (% of capacity). ...... 2... ccc cccncenccees . 39.8 
* Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, 4-week daily average in thousands) _ $9,220 
Engineering Construction Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thousands) $8,853 
*+Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)... .. 2... 6.66 e eee een ennes 975 
#Electric Power (millicn kw.-hr.)..........- ees peuvensdccenegeeses 2,094 
TRADE 
Total Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) ill eee ee ae he one ae 97 
* Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, "1,000 GIGD cc ccccccess 62 
*Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) laneuuené eobabdenes . $3,503 
*Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) Seaeeéhbanéesbsecdue $6,416 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.). eke obeeeaedenséeeer $0.68 
Goes SR, HEE “Wey Th sec cccccecccesecsncecescees 8.64¢ 
Iron and Steel (Steel, composite, ton). PR whitinsebeeeeeuwene $36.43 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley ‘beste, ‘Ib.). veeutawedend 10.104¢ 
Moody’s Spot Commodity Price Index (Dec. 31, 1931 = 100). iaceuneees 147.3 
FINANCE 
Bond Yields (Standard Statistics, average 45 bonds)................ _ 5.75% 
Call Loans, Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)...... nae 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-6 Months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)...... : 75% 
Business Failures (Dun and Bradstreet, mumber)............... 0.6545. 219 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)......... * 2.583 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)................ ‘ 3,040 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks................ 20,556 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks............. 3,869 
Security Leans, reporting momber banks. ...........cccccccccsssccceces 1,172 
U. S. Gov’t and Gov't Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. 9,299 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks. . Saebebebess Seeesuee 3,096 
* Factor in Business Week Index. * Preliminary, Week Ended July 30. + Revise 


These monthly averages 
are merely simple aver- 
ages of each month's 
weekly figures of 
Business Week's index 
of business activity pre- 
sented in the chart at 
the top of the page. They 
enable readers to get a 
general view of the trend 
f business since 1929. 


Or 


e Weekly Index of Busi- 
ness Activity is covered by 
the general copyright on the 

tents of Business Week 
‘ may not be reproduced 
without special permission 


receding 
Week 
37.0 
$9,443 
$9,761 
964 
2,085 


100 


$4,097 
$6,433 


$0.70 
8.84¢ 


9.917¢ 
147.8 


5.79% 
1.00% 
78% 


2,585 


20,618 
3,878 
1,201 
9,318 
3,092 


d. 


Month 
Ago 
22.4 
$12,115 
$8,696 
862 
2,015 


93 
61 
$3,798 
$6,428 


$0.73 
9.03¢ 
$36.29 
9.500¢ 
143.1 


6.41% 


75% 
242 


2,590 
2,900 
20,561 
3,936 
1,235 
9,258 
2,982 


§ Not Available. 


Latest 


Y ear 


Average 


Week 


Month Ago 


Ago 


Year 

Ago 
85.5 
$12,533 
$7,894 
1,229 
2,256 


128 


$4,207 
$6,424 


$1.17 
11.14¢ 
$40.27 
14.000¢ 
205.2 


2,560 
813 
22,283 
4,425 
2,064 
9,471 
3,028 


Preceding Ww ech 


1933-37 


| 
| The Figures 


"60.9 
161.6 
61.6 


790 


Average 
1933-37 
56.4 
$7,622 
$5,412 
1,104 
1,901 


112 

70 
$3,549 
$5,730 


$1.05 
11.936 
$33.74 
9.948: 

165.7 


4.67" 
85 
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215 


2,428 
1,709 
20,233 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


More and more doubters are growing convinced that this recov- 


ery movement is real. Railroads chop expenses and may resume 


buying. Store and factory inventories drop. 


HE NEWS FROM BUSINEsS still 

confirms the bullish indications 

given by stock and commodity 
prices during June. An increasing num- 
ber of the skeptics to whom the stock 
market rise seemed unfounded are being 
convineed by the ability of the market 
to maintain its new plateau week after 
week and, above all, by the upturn in 
one after another of the business in- 
dexes. With this broadening of the base 
confidence, a continuance of recov- 
ery seems more and more probable. 


Auto Industry Improves 


The automobile industry, long the 
leader in the American economy, is 
again typical of the whole. At the be- 
ginning of June the industry seemed 
to be heading for an almost complete 
shut-down during much of July and 
\ugust. However, not only has produc- 
tion continued at a much higher level 
than had been planned, but stocks on 
iand have declined to the point where 
actual shortages of some of the 1938 
models are expected before the 1939 
models appear to take their place. The 
lepressed level of production in August, 
as various plants shut down, is now ex- 
pected to turn into a sharp revival in 
September. 

Steel Up to 40% 

Orders from the automobile industry 
will probably give the steel trade a 
needed stimulus in the last half of 
August. The motor companies are al- 
ready making inquiries. Orders from 
other consumers are tending to drop off, 
however, and a dip in steel operations 
im the next two weeks would not be 
a surprise, 

lhe achievement of a 40% rate of 
activity in the steel industry in the 
first week of August is, nevertheless, a 
major achievement. It reflects miscel- 
laneous purchasing, which in some cases 
is running over the current rate of ac- 


tivity of the consuming industries them- 


selves. As this activity is stepped up in 








the autumn, however, it ghould drag 
steel operations up with it toward a 
not unsatisfactory autumn peak. 


Capital Goods Outlook 


The current recovery is still pri- 
marily a consumers’ goods revival 
based on replenishment of inventories, 
but even the capital goods industries 
may make a better showing than had 
been expected. Perhaps the critical test 
will come from the railroads. Traffic 
has been on the uptrend since early 
June, and, despite the interruption 
which occurred in last week's and again 
in this week’s figures (partly due to 
the weather) , the outlook is for a con- 
tinuance of this uptrend at least as far 
as the October peak. 

In the meantime the railroads have 
pared their expenses, so that in July 
they may show net earnings after fixed 
charges for the first time this year. 


Certainly their net operating income 
will be very much better than in any 
preceding month. If the bulk of the 
seasonal increase in gross earnings be- 
tween July and October can be car 
ried through to net income, the roads 
may be in a position to step up their 
purchases of equipment. Accumulated 


under-maintenance may stand in the 


way, and fixed charges remain a grave 
problem for many lines. 


Depends on Rail Wages 


Most likely, the outlook for the rail- 
road equipment industry for the au 
tumn will depend primarily on the re- 
sult of the wage proceedings now go 
ing on between the carriers and their 
employees. If these proceedings even 
tuate in a suspension of last year’s wage 
increases for the duration of the emer- 
gency, as is not improbable, the out 
look for steel and the other capital 





In The Business Outlook 
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USINESS EAGERLY LISTENS IN this week on the automobile industry's cautious 








talk of increased orders to prepare for a September sales revival. Fifteen hundred 
business men listened in last week as Henry Ford and William S. Knudsen; General 
Motors president, reminisced at the Sage of Dearborn’s 75th birthday party. 
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goods industries will be improved 

The prospect for consumers’ goods in- 
dustries is far brighter than it has been 
for a year past. In July retail sales 
failed to continue their improvement, 
but this was easily traceable to the rainy 
weather. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that the trend set early in June is 
August will 


see a strong recovery in sales 


still under way, and that 


Stores Chop Inventories 


Meanwhile department store inven- 
tories, as of June 30, are down to 67‘ 
of the 1923-25 level, as compared to 
the 78° peak of 10 months before and 
the 65°% base level established in 1934 
1936. In other words, over 80% of the 
increase has now been lost. These in 
dexes are in dollar values, but, after 
adjusting for retail price changes, the 
same result is obtained—a loss of more 
than 80° of the 1936-1937 increase. 

A similar trend is under way in 
manufacturing inventories, although 
here there is a larger excess to liquidate. 
Stocks of 70 large corporations, as com- 
piled by the National City Bank from 
their June 30 balance sheets, were down 
21% from the year-end peak figures. 
Once again, elimination of excessive 
stocks points the way to renewed buy 
ing and greater productive activity. 


Business Prepares for Oct. 24 


Wage-hour law which goes into operation on tha 
calls for heavy advance work by administrato: 
industry committees to answer employers’ qu: 


BusINeEss BEGAN this week to get ready 


for Oct. 24—the date for initial opera 
tion under the new 


Trade associations, industrial counsel, 
and individual business men who have 


been pursuing their own study of the 
law are ready with a raft of questions 
to fire at Elmer F. Andrews, adminis- 
trator, as soon as he is ready. 

For many of the questions, at the 
present time, neither business nor the 
administrator has the answers. Mr 
Andrews’ first task will be to assem- 
ble a staff to enforce the statutory 
minimum wage of 25¢ an hour and to 
keep tab on payment of time-and-a-half 
for hours beyond the 44-hour maxi- 
mum. His next step will be issuance 
of educational material to answer the 
immediate questions of a majority of 
employers and employees. 

Most employers will want to know, 
first, if the law applies to them; second, 
just what procedure is going to be fol- 
lowed in the development of higher 





Test New Respirator for High-Altitude Commercial Flights 
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| Fe WEEK a group of weirdly- 
masked men stepped from a North- 
west Airlines transport at a Los Angeles 
airport, and faced a curious crowd of 
spectators. The masked fliers had just 
flown from Minneapolis, through the 
sub-stratosphere, on a flight to demon- 
strate the commercial possibilities of a 
new respirator designed by Mayo Found- 
ation doctors to replace more cumbersome 
oxygen devices, and obviate the need for 
expensive, hermetically sealed cabins for 


high-altitude flying. The apparatus con- 
sists of a simple, four-ounce rubber nose- 
piece and artificial balloon-lung, hitched 
by rubber tube to an oxygen tank. A 
feature of the mask is that it leaves the 
mouth free for conversation and for the 
pilots’ use of the radio. Shown in the 
picture are four of the ten men who 
made the trip: H. R. Freeburg, chief 
flight pilot; Dr. W. R. Lovelace, co-de- 
signer of the respirator; Mel Swanson, 
co-pilot; and Bert Ritchie, pilot. 


wage-hour law. 


minimum wage rates which 

will supplant the fixed 25¢ 

base. Getting into action earl; 
business groups already are k: 
Mr. Andrews’ door. The Cott 
Institute’s executive committe: 
pointed a subcommittee to cor 
the administrator, anticipatins 
will be the first industry in w 
wage elevation machinery will 


motion (BW—JunI8°38.914) 


Standpoint of Industries 
The Chemical Alliance, w! 
been a going concern ever sin 
code days, is ready to cooperat 
Andrews, and at present is ext 
its file of industrial data. The fi 
industry (which will be one of t 
to receive close scrutiny), do 
know exactly where it fits in the 
and hasn’t taken steps to ant 
application of the law. The lum! 
dustry, likewise, is not appointing 
sentatives to deal with the admi: 
tor until it knows whether it 
dealt with as a whole or regional 

Actually, in these early stages 
ployers and their associations pro! 
would be well advised not to seel 
tact with Mr. Andrews before th 
invited. 

The law, in general, applies t 
ployees who are engaged in com: 
or engaged in producing goods for « 
merce—but it then goes on to « 
commerce in a way which is rega 
as broader than anything yet de! 
by the Supreme Court. For exa: 
if a furniture manufacturer buys 
ber outside his state but sells th 
ished product within the state, 
under the wage-hour law? The a: 
is: application of the law will de; 
on court decision. The manufact 
may want to know the answer—but 
administrator can’t decide. 


Difficult Questions Arise 


Many examples already are evicd 
to indicate that the law in som 
spects will be just as much of a cor 
drum to the official charged with 
administration, as to business. F: 
handed administration involves def 
tion of certain terms and occupatio 
exemptions, for example, but doubt a 
confusion immediately arise. Illustrat 
of the confusion are these problem: 

1. The law (Section 7b, clause 
provides for exemption of employees { 
periods of not more than 14 work-wee 
in an industry found by Administrat: 


Andrews to be of seasonal nature. E» 
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a 
THE A-B-C 


sional session. 


wio IS COVERED? 


, 
Acres are cove- 


What groups of 
hy the law Workers employed in 
tries engaged in interstate com- 
e or in manufacture of goods 
ved in interstate commerce. 


What employe are exempt (a) 
Executives, administrators, profession- 
, outside salesmen, and emplovees in 
tail and service establishments the 
iter part of whose business is within 


state. (b) Seamen, and employees 


f air transvort lincs, suburban or in 

rurban trolleys, and local trolley or 

ttorbus carriers. (c) Farm workers 
ind those employed in fishery indus 
tries. (d) Employees of weekly or semi- 
weekly country newspapers with a cir 
culation of less than 3,000. (e) Workers 
who are personally engaged (within the 
irea of production of the raw mate- 
ials) in handling, packing, storing, 
ginning, compressing, pasteurizing, dry- 
ng, preparing in a raw or natural state, 
or canning any agricultural commodity 
for marketing, or in making cheese or 
butter 


MAXIMUM-HOUR PROVISIONS 


3. What are the marimam-hour pro- 
visions?—44 hours the first year, 42 the 
second, and 40 afterwards. 


1. Is overtime work permitted Yes, 
if workers are paid 14 times their reg 
ular rate for all overtime. 

5. Are any industries exempt from 
paying overtime?—Yes, (a) An em- 
ployer and the representatives of his 
workers who are certified as bona fide 
by the National Labor Relations Board 
may arrange the working schedule with- 
out regard to the law, provided that 
no worker shall be employed more than 
1,000 hours in any 26 consecutive weeks, 
or 2,000 hours in any 52 consecutive 
weeks. However, work in excess of 12 
hours a day and 56 hours a week must 
be compensated at the rate of time and 
me-half. (b) In industries designated 
vy the administrator as seasonal, work- 
ers may be employed 12 hours a day 
ir 56 hours a week for not more than 
14 weeks in any calendar year. (c) 
Employers engaged in the “first proc- 
essing” of milk, whey, skimmed milk, 
1 cream into dairy products, in gin- 
ning and compressing cotton, in proc- 
ssing cottonseed, and in processing 
sugar beets, sugar cane, or maple sap 
nto raw sugar or into syrup, are ex- 
mpt from the maximum-hour provi- 
ions; this exemption applies to all 





OF THE 


WAGE-HOUR 


OW DOES the Fair Labor Standards Act affect 
This law, which aims to put a ceiling over hours and a floor 
under wages, was passed in the closing days of the recent Congres- 


LAW 


vour business? 


Its provisions are complicated. The Bureau of Labor 


that explanation down, as follows: 


- ] } , } ' } 
Cniplovees Wheresv¢ uch WOrTrrk is au 
(d) Railway and motorbus and truc!l 
} 


carriers regulated \ the Interstat 


Commerce Cottiission ire ils eX 
empt. (e) Emplovers engaged in t 
first processing of or in canning per 
able fresh fruits or pet ible or 
sonal fresh vegetables, or in the { 
processing within the irea of product mn 
of anv agricultural or horticultura 


commodity during seasonal operation 


and employers engaged in handling, 
slaughtering, or dressing poultry o 


livestock exempt from the maxi 


mum-hour provisions for 14 weeks dur 
ing a calendar year, this exemp 
applying to al/ employees in the place 


where such work > cine 


MINIMUM-WAGE PROVISIONS 


6. What are the minimum wades pro- 


vided ha the law After Oct. 241, 193s, 
25c, or the rate fixed by the adminis 
trator, whichever is the higher After 


Oct. 24, 1939. 30c, or the rate fixed by 
the administrator. After Oct. 24, 1945, 
| 


10c, unless it can be shown that such 


rate would substantially curtail em 


ployment, 


7. Can the administrator establish a 


minimum of more than je No. 


8S. Must workers in all industries wait 
seren years for the highest minimum 
wade No, the administrator must es 
tablish as quickly as feasible the highest 
minimum wage possible 


9. What proce dure muat be followed? 

The administrator must appoint for 
each industry a committee consisting 
of an equal number of representatives of 
employers, workers, and the public. The 
committee must recommend the highest 
minimum possible. 


10. Can an industry committee recom- 
mend different minimum made rales 
within an industry Yes. No rates can 
be fixed solely on a regional basis or on 
the basis of age or sex of employees 
Among factors to be considered are: 
(a) competitive conditions as affected 
by transportation, living, and produc 
tion costs; (b) the wages established 
for work of comparable character by 
collective labor agreements; (c) the 
wages paid by employers who voluntar- 
ily maintain minimum-wage standards 
in the industry. 


11. Must the administrator accept the 
recommendations No, he may refer 
the question back for further study or 
appoint a new committee. 


Business VW eek 


Statistics of the Department of Labor has issued a detailed explana- 
tion, in question-and-answer form. 


herewith boils 


] J } J } ? ] wn ; 
j on heat mo? , j 
j ‘ nalle Vo 
13. Do the minimum wade ate 
entices and learners N 
‘ tml ipprentices, persor 
imped by ige or p cal etect 
u engert ire exempt 


CHILD-LABOR PROVISIONS 


lt. low are children protected N 
praducer, manufacturer, or dealer cat 
ship or deliver for shipment 
tate commerce goods produced 
tablishments wher: oppressive ] 
ber conditions prevail 


1+. What is Oppressive child la 


l mployvment of children under 16. and 


employment of minors 16 to 1S, in occu 
pations found hazardous by the ¢ 


dren's Bureau 


li. What oes upatior s are erem) 
Children under 16 employed in agricu 
ture when not legally required to at 
tend school, children employed as actor 
ind children working for their parent 
in any occupation other than manufa 


turing or mining 


17. Are there other regulation 
Yes, children between 14 and 16 may 
be granted permits for work in occu 
pations other than manufacturing and 
mining if the Children’s Bureau finds 
that such employment will not impair 
their wellbeing 


Is. re children employed in intra 
stale commerce covered by the lax 


No, 


ENFORCEMENT 


19. Jlow will the law be administered 

Wages and hours, by administrator 
of new division. Child Labor provision 
by Children’s Bureau 


0, What penalties are provide i fer 
violations \ fine of not more than 
$10,000 or imprisonment for not more 


than six months, or both. 


21. Can workers collect the difference 
hetween the legal wage and the amount 
they have actually been paid hy em- 
ployers riolatina the law Yes. 

22. Are workers protected if they re- 
port violations or lestify agaimeat their 
employer Yes, employ ers are prohib 
ited from discriminating against them 
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For First Attention 


THE NEW WAGE-HOUR LAW sets a 

minimum wage of 25¢ an hour. 

In determining which industries 

| will first need his attention, Ad- | 

| ministrator Elmer F. Andrews 

| will find some helpful hints in 

| statistics assembled by the U.S 

| Bureau of Labor Statistics. For 
example: the following figures 
which show the percentage of 
adult male common laborers re- 
ceiving entrance wages of less 

than 27.5¢ an hour one year ago 

in the North, in the South, and 

for the country as a whole. 


United 
Industry North South States 
Auto parts 0.3 0.3 
Brick and tile 0.6 43.0 7.4 
Cement 
Chemicals 10.8 4.7 
Fertilizers 62.5 42.0 
Foundry and 
mach'y products ° 6.8 0.6 
Glass 4.2 0.9 
Iron and steel 0.2 ad | 
Leather 15.7 3.6 | 
Lumber (sawmills) 2.9 72.8 28.2 | 
Meat packing 0.1 3.4 0.6 | 
Paints 4.9 0.4 | 
Paper and pulp 0.4 0.1 
Petroleum refining 
Rubber tires, etc 
Soap 
Electric light * 9.3 3.1 
Traction lines 0.7 15.3 2.7 
Gas 1.0 0.2 
5.5 


Building : ° 17.0 


* Less than 0.1% 


The Bureau has also done a 
special job on cotton goods, show- 
ing that in the North, only 0.7% 
of all workers (skilled, semi 
skilled and unskilled) were paid 
less than 27.5¢. But in the South, 
the percentage was 9.6%. For un 
skilled labor by itself the North’s 
percentage was 1.7%; the South’s, 


26.4%. 














tensive investigation will be needed to 
determine just what industries are sea- 
sonal within the meaning of the law— 
but it is important to have some pre- 
liminary determination because it is the 
apparent intent of the law that the 
seasonal hour exemptions and the maxi- 
mum hour provision become operative 
simultaneously. 


Definition Required 

2. Section 7ce provides for exemption 
of employees in industries engaged “in 
the first processing within the area of 
production (as defined by the adminis- 
trator) of any agricultural or horticul- 
tural commodity during seasonal opera- 
tions . . . during a period or periods of 
not more than 14 work-weeks in the 
aggregate in any calendar year.” Until 
the words “within the area of produc- 
tion” are defined, no employer engaged 
in the food industries, or others whose 
operations bring them within the quo- 
tation, will know whether they are 
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covered by the wage-hour law. Only “Wage” is defined by Sect : 

Administrator Andrews’ definition will including the reasonable cost 

carry any weight. mined by the administrator, « 

Section 14 provides that the admin- ing an employee with board, | 

istrator “in order to prevent curtailment other facilities. It won’t be p 

of opportunities for employment” shall, apply the wage-hour provis 

by regulations or orders, provide for the law to industries where t! 

employment of learners and appren- tomary, until the administrat 

tices, messengers, or persons whose mines by regulation what th 

earning capacity is impaired by age and such services shall be in « 

other factors, at wages lower than the minimum wages \ 

minimum. Unless such regulations are All of which, as it shifts in ay 

issued beforehand, their absence on Oct. here and there, poses a lot of 

24 may cause the dismissal of some for business—and makes it 

workers in doubtful categories, because for Administrator Andrews to 

employers are required to pay the 25¢ mendous lot of work before O 

minimum to all except those specific- the law is to go into operation s 

ally exempted. and effectively. ; 


August Answers the War Question 
World fears, fed on Soviet-Japanese border cla-|ves, 
reach a new peak, as diplomats convene in Prag 
with good prospects for easing present tensions. 





ALONG THE BLEAK BORDER between ranean over Ethiopa and Spair 
Manchukuo and the Soviet Union, over has ordered telephones installe: 
a million men from two of the world’s homes of all army officers so t! 
most formidable armies face each other can be called to duty on short 
ready for war on a big scale if either Paris has ordered its fortificatio: 
Moscow or Tokyo decrees it. But it is the German frontier overha 
in Prague that diplomats, sitting around made ready for action since it 
conference tables, are making the real that Germany is building its ow 
decisions which will bring war or peace inot line to face the French 
in Europe and the Far East. responsible observer is ready t 
August is going to be more crowded that the smallest spark can t 
with international tensions than any a conflagration, but few believ: 
month since Italy and Britain threat- is coming now. 
ened to come to blows in the Mediter- In the seven years since Japan ] 





New Midget Delivery Car 











OULEVARD DELIVERY is the name given to this new commercial unit 
American Bantam Car Coa., Butler, Pa. Designed to offer shops a distinct 
delivery vehicle, the Boulevard is one of the second series of Bantam “60's” © 
which the company is now replacing the models it originally began producing last f 
The Bantam is about 120 inches long over all (approximately the size of its prede: 
sor, the Austin), has a four-cylinder, 20-horsepower engine. 
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situation in Manchuria which 
" Tokyo to send in troops and 
:mpaign which resulted in the 
of the entire region, Russia has 
D he one of the great military pow- 
- is believed that there are no 
; f, ian 500,000 crack Soviet troops 


» fortifications along the Man- 
front, and that at least 60 So- 
bmarines are now stationed at 
\! stock. Farmers have been es- 
ed in Siberia to grow provisions 
for this huge army, and factories have 
established to supply munitions, 
y equipment, and airplanes so 
he army is not dependent on the 
enance of supplies over the flimsy 
lines of communication with distant 
European Russia. 


Japanese Business Fearful 


lokvo is aware of all this. A year 
ter Japan started out to settle the 
China question, it is in control of a huge 
area, but its hold is so tenuous that Jap- 
anese business is afraid to go ahead 
with the big development program it 
ias planned in China, and foreign capi- 
tal can’t be tempted into the region. 

\lmost everyone believes that Russia 
and Japan are eventually going to come 
to blows. Some people believe they are 
already settling accounts with the new 
form of undeclared war which has been 
popularized in the last few years. That 
may be the case, but so long as it is un- 
leclared, and confined to border clashes 
and to Soviet support of the Chinese, 
t is not likely to start a world war. 

Many nations are involved in the 
problems at Prague. 

For the first time in his career, Hitler 
accepted a rebuff in May when the 
(zechoslovakians answered his threat to 
settle the German minority question by 
mobilizing their army, and when France 
and Britain made it plain that they 
would support the Czechs. 


Chamberlain’s Attitude 


France is still tied to Czechoslovakia 
by treaty. Whatever pressure Britain 
may have exerted to break this tie, it is 
believed that even Neville Chamberlain 

the Paris newspapers facetiously refer 
to him as Neville J’aime-Berlin) , who 
has been accused of being ready to sac- 
ritice Czechoslovakia for the sake of an 
Anglo-German accord, is ready to admit 
now that peace cannot be secured 
simply by yielding endlessly to any gov- 
ernment. This new attitude is respon- 
sible for Chamberlain’s unwillingness to 
put into force the Anglo-Italian agree- 
ment without waiting for the settlement 
of the Spanish affair promised by Rome. 

While plans may go astray, Euro- 
wans now look for a long series of con- 
erences which will help to postpone 

warlike action until fall (when wars 

lom start) , and hope that some truce 
will be reached which will settle the 


‘ 


Czechoslovakian problem for a period 
of three or five Years 

Europe’s diplomatic chess-players en- 
vision further conferences during that 
period which will solve amicably Ger- 
many’s need for raw materials and af- 
ford Berlin the chance to sell freely in 
world markets, settle Italy’s need for 
capital to develop Ethiopia, and resolve 
finally the problem in Spain. It is pos- 
sible that a rough draft of such a plan 
has been worked out in Europe, and 
that Russia has been tipped off to it. 
If that is the case, Russia may be put- 
ting pressure on the Japanese to wind 


up the China campaign. There is litth 
doubt but that all Europe would like t 
see that job done in such a way that 
the China market would be kept open 
as an outlet for all countries 

World business has reacted to recent 
tensions as though some amicable sol 
tion of pending problems was expected 
Long-term commitments are likely 
be avoided until the August tension 
have passed, but there. is still more sub 
stantial evidence that the diplomats ar 
working fev erishly on a peace progran 
than that they are setting the stage for 
war this fall 


Retailers’ Outlook Good 


They have low inventories and there isn’t much 
chance of more markdowns. The weather is the main 
question mark on their prosperity map. 


On Monpay of this week, retailers 
throughout the country looked up at 
the skies and hoped that the weather 
was on their side. To them, sunny days 
would be a bullish business omen—not 
only for August, but also for the fall 
months. 

They'd had their dose of “weather” in 
July. In the third week of last month, 
sales were virtually rained out along 
the Eastern Seaboard (see tabulation) . 
And, as a consequence, when the Federal 
Reserve Board publishes its monthly 
index of retail sales for July, it will 
make a “worse than expected” compar- 
ison with last year. 

Otherwise, however, business men can 
look forward fairly confidently to jovial 
statistics on the retail front from now 


on. For the first five months of this 
year, retail sales looked bad in compari 
son with the rising tendency early in 
1937. But in October of last vear, retail 
volume, along with everything els 
started to drop. Thus, this fall the fig 
ures on “© change from a year ago” 
will look better—based as they will be 
on the lower volume of the last quartet 
of 1987. Some retailers even suggest 
that along about January, instead of 
minus signs, there will be plus signs 


Volume Still Below °37 


But merchants are not being carried 
away by enthusiasm. Volume is still & 
to 10° below last year, and the experi 
ence of 1937 is still fresh in the mem 


ory. In the spring of "37, many retailers 





| RETAILERS’ BUYING SIGNAL 
(1) Department store sales firm up; (2) Inventories continue to drop. 
Which suggests that merchants will soon begin buying to meet demand. 


. 1923—25-100 
odjusted for seasonal! 
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+— DEPARTMENT STORE SALES ———- 






DEPARTMENT STORE STOCKS} 
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lk erees, retailers hold down inventories until they see the “whites of the eye~’ 
of sales. Thus, in 1933, department store inventories lagged a month behind a ris 
in sales volume; in the 1934-1937 recovery, retailers did not begin stocking up until the 
fall of 1936—when they went to it with gusto. And now that sales volume has given 
a sign of turning up again, it is logical to expect that merchandisers will shortly be 
buyers (as well as sellers). Stocks on hand have been dropping so -teadily for 10 


months that inventories are admittedly “low.” 


to 
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Rain 


DrPARTMENT STORE SALES in the 
third week of July made a sorry 
showing—largely because of rain 
in Eastern shopping areas. For 
the country as a whole, dollar vol 
ume was off 126 from the com 
parable week of 1937, whereas in 
the week ended July 16, the drop 
was only 8%. 

Heavy downpours, particularly 
in the Eastern section of the 
country, kept housewives indoors, 
gave salesgirls at merchandise 
counters many idle moments. 
This is statistically indicated by 
the percentage changes in depart- 
ment store sales (relative to 
1937) in the 12 Federal Reserve 
districts: 

Week Ended 4 Weeks 


District July 23 Ended July 23 
Boston —19 — 7 
New York —13 == 7 
Philadelphia —20 —t11 
Cleveland 18 —13 
Richmond — 8 —_ 2 
Atlanta Same —2 
Chicago —I15 —Il4 
St. Louis a § — 
Minneapolis Same 2 
Kansas City 5 = § 
Dallas —4 — 3 
San Francisco — 6 = 7 


Noteworthy is the fact that 
sales for the four weeks ended 
July 23 are running only mod 
erately below 1937, despite the 
poor week of the 23d 











fearing inflationary price rises, stocked 
up. Then, when sales fell off, they had 
to cut prices to work off excess invento 
ries. As a direct result of that experi- 
ence, 1988 has not been marred by 
heavy markdown or inventory losses. 
There have been markdowns—of course 
—particularly on holdover merchandise 
from last year—but for the most part, 
stocks have been bought and sold on a 
hand-to-mouth basis to minimize inven- 
tory losses. Indeed, despite a flurry of 
orders in wholesale markets and a gen- 
eral tendency to increase the size of pur- 
chases, most retailers persist in the prac- 
tice of permitting manufacturers and 
wholesalers to carry stocks for them. 


Inventories Continue to Fall 


But heavier buying is inevitable be- 
fore long—even if retail volume does no 
better than follow the normal seasonal 
“up” tendency in the fall. For some six 
months, consumption has run along at 
higher levels than production, thus cut- 
ting into manufacturers’ inventories. 
And for nearly a year, retailers have 
been letting their stocks run low—so 
much so, that reports have been com- 
mon at times that stores don’t have out- 
of-the-way-sizes. And the proof is in 





the statistics. Retail volume has been 


fairly steady in recent months, while 
inventories have continued to drop off 

The low-inventory position of manu- 
facturers of consumers’ goods was indi- 
cated in Business Week last month in a 
chart which showed that non-durable 
goods production had begun to stabilize 
(BW—Jul23'38 p14). And the conclu 
sion—reached at that time—that an 
upturn in durable goods would follow 
seems confirmed by this week's step-up 
in steel operations from 37% to 39.8% 
of capacity. 

To merchandisers, the upturn in steel 
is of basic significance. It carries the sug- 
gestion that the decline in employment 
and payrolls which continued into June 
was perhaps checked in July. Moreover, 





automobile companies alread 
ticipating a change in. trend 
means greater employment 
key industry 

Though prices are far from 1: 
els, big crops will prop farm 
(BW ~Jull G38 p14) This is j 
by the Department of Comm 
tistics on rural retail sales. The 
been steady for three successiv: 

All in all, the outlook for ret 
promising Prices have come d 
a point where further markdoy 
improbable—there is no more 
buyers’ strikes; inventories are | 
when and if volume expands, 
proportion of the increase in sal 
be translated direct to net incom: 
allowing for the cost of mercha 








MARKETING ANGLES 





FOR LOCAL DRUG LAWS 


By vore of its board of directors, the 
Associated Grocery Manufacturers of 
America will “in due time” cooperate in 
sponsoring state and local legislation 
patterned after the new federal food 
and drug act (BW—Jun18’38,p36). 
Uniformity of the laws to expedite man- 
ufacturing operations is the announced 
purpose for such cooperation on the part 
of the A.G.M.A., but the decision was 
probably spurred along by the introduc- 
tion into New York’s City Council of a 
drastic food and drug bill, far tougher 
than the federal law (BW—Jul23'3s, 
pls). A.G.M.A. has also set up a com- 
mittee of food chemists, representing 
member-manufacturers, to aid the in- 
dustry in interpreting both the food and 
drug law and the Wheeler-Lea Federal 
Trade Commission act. 


ANSWERS ANTI-AD BOOKS 

Tue Researcu Press, which announces 
no headquarters other than “Post Office 
Box 301, St. Louis, Mo.,” says it has the 
“first real answer to ‘100,000,000 Guinea 
Pigs,’ and others of the same ilk.” It 
calls its answer “Guinea Pigs and Bug- 
bears,” says it contains “a wealth of in- 
formation for persons of every age and 
station” and “a thread of levity running 
through the entire volume tending to 
brighten the mentality, and forcefully 
impress the reader with the facts sought 
to be conveyed.” Meanwhile this week 
Hearst publications issued a brochure 
entitled:: “Who’s a Guinea Pig?” an- 
nouncing a campaign to be conducted 
by Cosmopolitan, the American Drug- 
gist, and Hearst newspapers to resell 
“25,000,000 doubters” whose faith in 
advertised brands has been shaken by 
consumer propaganda 


BIG FRUITS OF SALES TAX 


SALES TAXES are too productive for pol- 
iticians to overlook, and it appears that 


retailers are in for a whole lot n 
the same. Just how productive t! 
was indicated by figures release 
week by the Federation of Tax A 
istrators. Although enacted in or 
states, the sales tax yields $350.00 
annually. Bigger yields are scor: 
the gasoline levy (760,000,000 f; 
48 states last year) and the mot 


hicle license tax ($359,783,000 in 19st 


Income and property taxes are in fi 
and fifth places. 


WHERE FOOD DOLLAR GOES 


WHILE THE FARMER is likely to lx 
prised to learn that he is credited 


snatching 47.1% of every consumer « 
lar spent for dairy products, “Who Get 
Your Food Dollar” wasn’t writte: 
him. Its authors, Hector Lazo, ex: 
tive vice-president, and M. H. Bk 
research director of the Cooperat 


Food Distributors of America, say 


the book, published by Harper & Br 
this week ($1.25), was written for 

housewife. Actually, food manufact 
ers are the ones most likely to ber 
from its publication, for it cont: 
many a potent argument, valuabk 


writers of institutional copy for 


accounts, exploding the myth of 

high cost of distribution. It shows, { 
example, that the food dollar is sha: 
in the following manner: farmer, 36.6 


broker, 1.6%: 
7.3%: manufacturer, 27°: 
5.3%; retailer, 21.7% 


ANALYZES PRICE LAWS 


RECOMMENDED READING: The sumn 
edition (Vol. II, No. 2) of “Trade R: 


ulation Review,” a quarterly ser 


published by Reinhold P. Wolff, 


Fifth Ave., New York City. In this 

sue Dr. Wolff analyzes in considera! 
detail those state laws forbidding sak 
below cost (page 20), and court de 


sions rendered under these acts 





transportation age 


Ww holesak 
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....and all INTERNATIONALS! 





For almost 10 Years National Biscuit Company 
has Operated an Average of 1000 International Trucks 


in its Nation-Wide Delivery Service 


Internationals go everywhere, and 
everywhere they go they are ably and 
economically serviced by Interna- 
tional’s network of Branch Houses 
and Dealers. 

This is one of innumerable ex- 


Back in 1925 National Biscuit Com- 
pany started buying International 
Trucks. By 1929 the National Bis- 
cuit organization owned a thousand. 
And the fleet has been maintained 
around that figure ever since by the 


purchase of an average of 200 new 
Internationals every year. Here's a 
testimonial on trucks written in 
simple figures and few words. 
Lined up, bumper to bumper, these 
N. B. C. Internationals would make a 
parade over two miles long—a great 
fleet of great trucks in the service of 
a great organization. 
These National Biscuit Company 


amples of all-around International 
hauling satisfaction—an example 
significant to every owner and pro- 
spective owner of motor trucks in 
the country today. 

There is an International Branch 
or Dealer near you ready to show 
you the right truck for your work 
whether you operate a single truck 
ora fleet of ahundred or a thousand. 


, ul E 
Six ENGIN 
“Economy 


+ OBS INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
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(INCORPORATED) 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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O.K. Loss Leader Law 


California Supreme Court 
upholds unfair trade prac- 
tices act, forbidding sales 
below cost. 
Prick CONTROL ENTHUSIASTS in Cali- 
fornia got what they wanted last 
week when the state supreme court 


unanimously upheld the amended un- 
fair trade practices act, prohibiting re- 
tail (“Cost” in the 
law is defined not only to mean cost 


sales below cost 


of the merchandise but to include 
nine other elements: labor, rent, de- 
preciation, selling cost, maintenance, 


delivery, credit losses, interest on 

capital, and all taxes, insurance and 

advertising.) 
Immediately, of the 


drug, grocery, tobacco and liquor deal- 


secretaries 


ers’ trade associations went into a hud- 
dle to set up machinery for rigid en- 
forcement of the law, and business can 
expect) an effort to 
California retailers into line. 


aggressive bring 








=4 





In spite of efforts by the various 
trade groups to check below-cost sell- 
ing under the act, little progress has 
been the San Fran- 


cisco area. State officials designated by 


made outside of 


the act to bring court action against 
“offenders” have been somewhat hesi- 
tant to move until constitutionality of 
the measure was determined. Invalida- 
tion of the original California law by 
the appeals court last winter (BW— 
Jan8’38,p14), together with the federal 
court decision declaring unconstitu- 
tional Minnesota’s law requiring sales 
at cost-plus-10% (BW—May?'38,p25), 
had put something of a crimp in the 
price control efforts of California inde- 


pendents. 


Company Admits Charges 


The state court’s ruling on the un- 
fair practices act was in the case of 
the Wholesale Tobacco Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation vs. The National Candy and 
Tobacco Co. 
20 members). The National candy con- 
Los Angeles, admitted all 


(one of the association’s 


cern, of 





Tanks must stand 
corrosion, too...use 


BYERS 
WROUGHT IRON 





@ Tanks are part of the piping system and 
should be carefully chosen. Many tank 
manufacturers use wrought iron, because 
of its durability, economy and added 
sales appeal. Your new construction or 
replacements should include wrought 
iron tanks. Their corrosion-resisting rec- 
ord makes them suitable for 
exposed or underground 





BYERS 


service handling water, brine, oil, and 
process liquids. Ask for illustrated book- 
let, “Wrought Iron for Tank Construc- 
tion.” Let us work with your engineers in 
studying corrosion in your plant. A. M. 
Byers Co. Est. 1864. Pittsburgh, Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Houston, 
Seattle, San Francisco. 








GENUINE WROUGHT IRON TUBULAR AND FLAT ROLLED PRODUCTS 


Specify Byers Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe for corrosive services and Byers Steel Pipe for your other requirements 














charges brought against it by 
group (selling products below 





criminating on price in vari 


and allowing secret rebates 
the purpose of “injuring a com; 
but challenged constitutionalit 
law. The superior court in Los 


held it 


was taken 


constitutional, and ar 
to the 


In a companion case, Balzer \ 


supreme co 


on appeal from the lower cou 
had held the 
last winter, the supreme court 
that constitutionality of the 


not there 


statute unconst 


involved because h 
no proof that below-cost sell 
done to injure competitors. Si 
case was initiated in the stat 
the law was amended (BW—J 
p44) so that the act of selling 
cost, together with proof of in 


competitors, is presumptive ey 
of intent to injure. The suprem: 
held, however, that since the Ba 
Caler initiated befor 
1937 decision 

be based on 


case was 
amendment, its 


the law prior to 


It affirmed the decision of the 
court but made clear that the 
did not involve the constitutio 


of the law. 

Essence of the supreme court d 
is that, while the economic wisd 
the 
lature had the right to pass it. “| 


the act may be debatable, 
our opinion,” wrote Chief Justice \' 


liam H. Waste, “that neither the 


process clause, nor any other « 
tutional restraint, state or Federal, 
hibits the legislature from acting to 
curb predatory merchandising | 
tices which tend to destroy fair l 


open competition.” 
High Court Appeal Doubtful 


It is doubtful whether an 
will be taken to the U. 8S. 
Court. The antis are too disorganized 


apy il 


Supreme 


to raise the necessary funds, and the 
chain stores, who could finance an 


peal and who don’t particularly love 
the law, appear to be sufficiently sat 

fied to let the Such 
least was the attitude of the antis | 
spring when the 
Court—the only other state high co 
to rule on the acts—upheld the valid 
of the State’s 
an appeal to the highest federal jud 


matter rest. 


Tennessee Suprem 


Volunteer law. Since 
ciary cannot be taken from a state court 
repudiating the 
and since there is no evident desire 


decision enactments 


appeal affirmative decisions, it looks 
as though it will be a long time unt 
the U. S. Supreme Court finally settle 
the legality of these below-cost selling 
laws now enacted in various forms } 
21 states (BW—Sep18’'37,p28). Bu! 
when that time comes, the betting 1 
that these laws, like the price-fixing 
fair trade laws, will get an official O.K. 
—at least, in basic principle. 
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| Coca-Cola Victory i 
Pepsi-Cola loses in Canadian 
court, but both companies are 
“4 getting along nicely. 
aS Coca-CoLa AND Prpst-Cora, the na- 0 r 
in imber one so't drink and its | 
ne it—but still distant—competi- | 
\ ve been engaged in a to-the- | 
aT hattle for some seven or eight 
ty ea Very probably they ‘ll be at it 5 9 Oo f 6 WJ 
t for at least that many more, too. 
So far the struggle hasn't hurt either | 
ha af m very muc¢ h. Last vear Coca- RA i L ROA D e YST E M S 
lis Cola piled up the biggest net profit it’s 
it ever had—nearly  $25,000,000—and 
wen . ° . ° 
A calked up more. than $60.000000 in | @Perating SOO or more miles in the U. S. 
Is be for-a-nickel policy, had swelled 
n ume up to the point where it USE | 
ey claim nearly 25°% as much as 
ne Coca-Cola’s. 
al The latest skirmish ended in victory 
fo Coca-Cola last week, when the 
Coca-Cola Co. of Canada won a perma- 
Oo injunction restraining the Pepsi- f2ESSO Td 
e Cola Co. of Canada from infringing a Oe 
e ts trade mark. 
- Row Taken into Courts , ' di id | li 
. : ieee) al—mme] mm aele) ame laleia’sleitlel maiiial—>. 
d The Coca-Cola—Pepsi-Cola row got | 
do nder way in 1981, when the three | 
“J —seowey ta ge DDRESSOGRAPH accuracy, speed work is equal to best typewriting! 
ce \V\ il their soda fountains, “This siues and legibility found so valuable Time and money are saved. ostly 
he does not serve Céca-Cola,” and put in by railroads have comparable dollars mistakes are avoided. Valuable busi- | 
cor their own Pepsi-Cola instead. (The and cents value for manufacturers, ness records are protected against t 
al, Pepsi-Cola Co., which was previously | retailers and other business institu- fire and water hazards. | 
ing controlled by Loft, Inc., is now inde- tions—divisions of government and = jNYWESTIGATE! Learn how Addresso- 
Pp pendent.) | membership organizations. graph Methods can be used profit- 
ir ; In 1982 Coca-Cola sued to restrain Every office must write names, with ably in your office. A representative 
these stores from serving substitutes addresses or other related informa- near you will be glad to explain. 
ful waen customers asked for Coca-Cola. tion on forms, records, reports or Listing in principal city telephone 
Pepsi-Cola countered with a suit for communications. And wherever this directories is “ADDRESSOGRAPH 
appeal $2,000,000 which charged Coca-Cola work is done, there is definite need SALES AGENCY.” If you prefer, write 
ae gor gee the contract be- for Addressograph. for information on business sta- 
get ans ee ee maa 34 = bat one swift — a tionery to Head Office in Cleveland. 
in ap sent agents into the Loft stores, where grape wrees 6 compu name, WE 
> Jove they ordered Pepsi-Cola, then audibly | address, number, amount or other ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
ant maligned it. . information. It writes through a rib- CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 
h at The candy store chains joined in| 4% from a metal typing unit, with ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
s last vith similar suits of their own Loft or without carbon copies, and the OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 
yreme for one of $5,000,000, Happiness for 
court $2,000,000, and Mirror for a_ scant a 
lidity $1,000,000. 
Wt . Euery Business and Organization can profit by | 
“ie Coca-Cola Claims Reward o0.enen . 8 : 
jud Addressograph Speed, Accuracy and Legibility in handling: 
court Likewise there were libel suits for | | 
rents $250,000 each brought against Coca- | Advertising Manufacturing records Stockholder lists 
re to Cola by the three candy store chains. Collections Membership lists —and in GOVERNMENT: 
ooks Pepsi-Cola was at that time (1932) Customer lists Order writing Assessment records 
until offering a reward of $10,000 for the Delinquent Payroll Licenses 
ttles detection of any dealer who substituted Po yd cords ean ony — meawaten 
llin 2 Pepsi-Cola for any other five-cent Sooketiinean Sales promotion matte’ 
s in drink. accounts Shipping forms Tax collection 
But Coca-Cola immediately wrote in, Inventory lists Social Security reports Public service bi'ls 
g is claiming a reward of $30,000, and stat- Invoicing Social service Voters’ lists 
cing | that it had been discovered that 
).K. Pepsi-Cola was being passed off for 
ADDRESSOGRAPH SALES AGENCIES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








Coca-Cola in 10 Loft stores, six Hap- 
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piness stores, and seven Mirror stores. 

Most of these suits were ultimately 
dismissed. 

The Canadian suit was based simply 
on the facts that Coca-Cola registered 
its trademark in Canada, in November, 
1905, and that a beverage of the same 
type (whose trademark was registered 
November, 1906, though it wasn’t sold 
in Canada until 1934) 
in Canada under the name Pepsi-Cola. 
Coca-Cola presented no other evidence 
than that. 
cerned with the passing off of one brand 
for another, the court held that there 
was no need to show specific instances 


was being sold 


Since the case was not con- 


of confusion or deception. 

“This case is of some general im- 
portance because it appears that many 
trademarks, non-alcoholic 
beverages, practically the 
plaintiff's mark, or variants of it, have 
at one time or another been registered 
or used, in Canada,” the court said. 


applied to 
similar to 


Canadian Decision Appealed 


In the U.S. there have been scores 
of trade mark infringement suits 
brought by the Coca-Cola Co. against 
competitors—including such names as 
Koke, Chero-Cola, Taka-Cola, Coca, 
and Cola—but not \including Pepsi- 
Cola. In most of these cases, Coca-Cola 
was upheld. The Canadian decision has 
been appealed to the Canadian Supreme 


Court by Pepsi-Cola. The ultimate 


outcome may determine what will be 
the next foray in the Coca-Cola—Pepsi- 
Cola battle in the United States 










IOT MARKS AUTO UNION TRIAL 
last week in the Detroit headquarters of the U.A.W., before 
the trial of the union’s five suspended officers was continued to 
is swinging at supporters 
of the five suspended officers, who demanded admission to the 


Aug. 6. A Martin door-guard (left) 


At the left. a scene 


Ignore D.C. Tax 
Washington has a levy on gross 


receipts, but it’s wrapped up 
in confusion. 


CONFUSION MANUFACTURERS 


over the District of Columbia’s gross 


ANIONG 


receipts tax is still rampant. Last month 
the United States District Court for 
the District of Columbia found the 
1987 tax unconstitutional. But that 
simply that ~ manufacturers 
wouldn't have to pay a tax on business 
done in the District from July 1, 1936, 
to June 30, 1937; for the new 1938 ver- 
sion of the tax was still in effect. 

This is the act that is distinguished 
that 
“carrying on or exercising for gain or 


meant 


by its requirement everyone 
economic benefit, either direct or in- 
direct, any trade, business, profession, 
vocation, or commercial activity” in 
the District of Columbia must obtain 
an annual $10 license, file an annual 
return, and pay a tax of #% on his 
receipts in the District. 

Originally, the Toilet Goods Associa- 
tion, which was more audibly concerned 
over the tax than the other trade asso- 
ciations, suggested that its members 
ignore the tax (BW—Nov13'37 p14), 
since most of them sold in the District 
through salesmen, and had no offices, 
warehouses, or bank accounts there. 

The new regulations for the tax, 
issued last month, clarified that point. 

“Persons having no office or place of 


business in the District,” the regula- 


tions said, “but who engage 


through an emplovee, agent 


who ts 


solic i 


the e1 


representative 
shall 


receipts from 


therein, report 


business result 
That 


gross re ceipts representing 


such solicitation port 


penses (including advertising 


etc.; and where delivery is ma 


the District, that portion of 
ceipts representing delivery 
shall be considered a part of 


shall be allocated t 
Deductions for 


ing cost) 


trict.” 


ron 
pro} 


fabrication costs were also alk 


mail orders were exempt. 
The constitutionality of 
statute is to be tested this fall 


cases are pending in the cour 


District. In the meantime 


I 


turers still appear to be igno: 


tax, clarified or not. 


Auto Union Gro 


Seeks way out of da 
situation created by 
sion of officers. 


U A.W. STOOD for Undecided 


pe S 


ngerous 


SUS pen- 


\ 


bile Workers this week, as the 


factions involved in a direct 


tween President Homer 


S} 


Mart 
al « 


several of his top internation: 


felt their way toward a showdow | 


dications were that Martin woul 


a sufficient majority in the 
board to expel or demote 


exe 
the 
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my 
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Wide W 


trial. At the right, Paul (Tiny) Moore, biggest of the Mar 
guards—he’s six feet six, weighs 369 pounds—puts on a dem 
stration that was part of a joke perpetrated by newspaper 
porters on an unsuspecting photographer during a 
trial of the officers. 


lull in 
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- s on trial (one already has 
by welled). Following such action, 
f ti-Martin faction is to be be- 
lie . large number of locals will set 
a separate concern, much as 
Cl lid when it split off from the 
A] 
l 


o was evident that Martin and 
executives were thinking hard 
eventual cost of the quarrel. De- 


- g slowly, the fight first took the 
fos f suspensions of five officials, by 
Martin, on charges that they had tried 
to e control of the union in pursu- 
F f a scheme devised by the Com- 
' t Party. 


Much of the opposition to Martin 
arises from ordinary factional causes. In 
sections of the U.A.W. domain 
Toledo’s 32 locals are a good example) 
the locals rose to the defense of the 


\ 


spended officials. 


Appeal to C.1L.O. Leader 


Both sides have appealed to John 
Lewis—Martin and his supporters ask- 
ing him to stay out of the scrap, and 
the anti-Martin group declaring that a 
majority of the members wanted C.L.O. 
to step in. To date, Lewis has feared 
to establish such a precedent. C.L.O. 
sentiment, however, is overwhelmingly 
against Martin. 

By the middle of this week, with 
the trial of the U.A.W. executives re- 
cessed until Aug. 6, there still was a 
chance for compromise between the fac- 
tions. The “middle group” led by Wal- 
ter Reuther has become increasingly 
important. As executive after executive 
has issued statements and denials, most 
of them have lost, rather than gained, 
in total strength. Reuther has gained 
stature steadily, principally by keeping 
his mouth shut. The weight of his lo- 
cals, more than anything else, will de- 
termine whether a majority will line up 
behind Martin or against him. Reuther 
has been against “splitting” since the 
beginning of the intra-mural war, and 
had hoped that a compromise could be 
reac hed. 


Auto Factions Clash 


lop men in the C.1.0., up to mid- 
week, still held that a split could be 
avoided if direct clashes of words and 
fists could be avoided. Following the 
uproarious beginning of the executives’ 
trial last week (when Larry S. Davidow 
presented the charges against the sus- 
pended executives, George Addes said 
Davidow was a God-damned liar, and 
beth sides insisted that the words go 

to the reporter’s record verbatim), 
Martin called a recess to think it all 

ae 

It is obvious to everyone in Detroit 

| to nearly everyone elsewhere that 

U.A.W. circus is doing the labor 
vement no good. The C.L.O. is wor- 

l, not only because of the rupture in 





LABOR ANGLES 





STATE VS. U.S, 
THe LABOR sITUATION at Newton, la., 
the Maytag town (BW—Jul 


is muddled enough to indicate a long- 


‘Spl ,) 


drawn, obstinate case—one that may 
set precedents for the rest of the 
country. This week, NLRB’s wings 
were temporarily clipped by Gov. Kras- 
chel, “ ho “ordered” the board to aban- 
don its hearings on the ground that 
they were disturbing the peace which 
his National Guard has been main- 
taining in Newton for a week. But the 
NLRB won't be relegated to secondary 
consideration without a stiff battle, 
in Iowa or in any other state. From 
time to time, postponement of hearings, 
or even transfer of hearings to other 
points, is quite possible in critical situ 
ations, such as existed in Newton this 
week, but sooner or later, the United 
States Supreme Court will have to de- 
cide whether state police powers dur- 
ing a period of martial law or the 
federal Wagner act will prevail in labor 
disputes. 

STRIKE HELPS UNIONS 
Meanwuize, the unions in and around 
Newton are using the Maytag strike 
to speed signing of contracts elsewhere. 
Employers in the St. Louis-to-Des 
Moines area are being promised peace- 
ful production if they sign up—unre- 
lenting warfare if they don’t. Both 
C.1.0. and A.F.L. unions in the dis- 
trict say that the Maytag battle has 
been good for their business thus far, 
but that it must continue to be non- 
violent. Relief doles, already arranged 
for the Newton strikers, aren’t much 
of a drain as yet—but the union 
(United Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers, a C.LO. affiliate) expects at 
least another month of slow negotia- 
tion before a permanent agreement on 


the wage issue is reached. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS EXPERT 
different 


parts of the country are planning to 


SEVERAL GROUPS OF \IEN 


announce new industrial and public r 
lations services, on an independent 
basis. First to announce probably will 
be Ben Golden and Dick Wolf, former 
labor board associates who have up to 
this time operated as advisers, media 
tors, and arbitration aides in the New 
York area BW Mays” , p } and 
who are going on a national basis. Other 
experienced men in public relations, ad 
vertising, and personnel work are plan 
ning to enter the field, and several an 


nouncements are expected shorts 


TAKE PAY IN BONDS 


A New way to avoid pay cuts and pay 
less lavofts is reported by Transit 
Journal News from Chicago. The Rapid 
Transit employees have agreed to a 
cept company bonds—trustee's certifi 
cates of indebtedness, to be precise 

of their 
pay for at least six pay days between 
now and Dec. 1. 
be redeemable within six months of 


in an amount equal to 123% 
The certificates will 


‘ 


issue, with 5° interest 


DRIVE IN TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


THE NEW ORGANIZATION pRIVE by the 
Textile Workers Organizing Committee 
(forecast in Business Week April 16 
pp. 22,23) is getting along. Having 
got their preliminary machinery set up 
in Washington and in the South (at 
Charlotte, N. C.), Sidney Hillman, 
Emil Rieve, and Solomon Barkin are 
holding a two-day conference with some 
hundred representatives from New Eng 
land textile mills this week-end. Plans 
are being laid to request early action 
by a woolen and worsted industry wage 
board, under the new wage-hour law, 
and a big organization campaign is 
planned for early inauguration 





union discipline but also because of the 
oncoming Michigan primaries and the 
public’s “fed up” feeling. A.F.L. is, in 
part, regretful that any union should 
make such a national show of doing 
its laundry, but there are elements in 
the A.F.L. which watch the fight with 
satisfaction. These elements hope that 
the C.1L.0. will suffer and the A.F.L. 
gain, that Martin will lead his group 
back to the federation, and that craft 
unionism will prove to be the ultimate 
winner. 

Realistic observers, however, do not 
see much chance of any accretion to the 
craft unions, no matter how the U.A.W. 
lineup is rearranged. The rank and file 
of the automobile locals is committed to 
industrial unionism, and in fact threw 


the A.F.L. overboard rather easily after 
U.A.W. sprang into being three years 
ago. 

It is not impossible that the huge, 
sprawling automobile union will divide 
for a time into two unions—and that 
later compromise will bring the two 
halves together again. Whether there 
are one, or two, headquarters groups 
should make little difference in the 
practical management of the locals and 
in arranging contracts with employers, 
because the unions’ business is almost 
entirely local. Even today, and for 
months past, many locals have run their 
own affairs smoothly without any as 
sistance whatever from the interna 
tional—and in fact without wanting 


any such assistance 
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Milliners Expect Bright Fall 


Doll hats seem to be just what the doctor ordered, 
and the trade looks forward to a healthy season, with 
styles more elegant and prices higher. 


THE MILLINERY TRADE is looking up. 
Optimism pervades an industry that 
has come from a 1927 gross of $207,- 
000,000 to a low of $89,000,000 in 1987. 


dence and brought about indications 
of a decided upward swing. 

For one thing, the great popular re- 
tail $1.98 seller, which accounted for 


launched the fall wholesale 


fore a capacity audience. H 
displaved by 20 better ma 


model houses (88.50 and up ¢ 
by an equal number of med 
manufacturers in the 83 and 
The showing stressed trimmed 


: : 
to a degree unknown in years, 


fur-trimmed effects up to 830 « 


noting a revival of elegance 
mality. Under the theme, “M 
ica Budgets Her Millinery W 






B 





The formation of the National Council 30° 
of Millinery Associations and of the 
Millinery Merchandising Executive 
Association, the work of the Millinery 
Stabilization Commission, higher price 
levels, and new style trends like the 


Millinery 


doll hats have already restored confi 


of the volume, has advanced to a 
wider range up to $3.98, providing im- 
mediate increases in volume sales 

The Fall Festival Millinery Fashion 
Show at the Hotel Astor in New York 
this week, under the auspices of the 
Stabilization 


popular-priced concerns disp 
wide variety of sports, town, ; 
mal hats. Coordinated sty les 
coats, suits, hosiery, bags, sh 
costume jewelry worn by t 
quins at the millinery fashion s 


Commission, dicated, too, unusual attentior 





Lesson for Publicity Men 








F THE COUNTLESS TONS of publicity material with which 
U.S. big business barrages harassed magazine and newspaper 
editors, 99% goes into the wastebasket. For rare is the publicity 
release that tells, or the picture that shows, something new. 
Worse, most of the releases, most of the pictures, are incredibly 
dull, Business Week here breaks a rule, publishes a publicity 
picture that shows nothing new. The purpose: to demonstrate to 
publicity men (and executives who hire them) that such pictures 
can at least be made striking. 





This picture comes, incidentally, from Continental Oil C 
pany, shows the company’s Ponca City (Okla.) refinery. 1 
accompanying release (not up to the picture) suggests that it 
be titled “From Wheat Farm to ‘Tank’ Farm.” For, twe 
years ago, the land was a prairie wheat farm. Today, the ref 
ery’s tanks have a storage capacity of 421,641,948 gallons. T! 
old farm’s ravine has been made into a lake to supply and 
receive back the 43,000,000 gallons of water used daily to co 
great stills. And the former barnyard is now an athletic fiel 
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idea. Never before has so 
H -_ tention been given to corre- 
al late hions and color harmonies in 
. ap varel. 
0 a ge day, the Millinery © ° © 
uy Mer dising Executive Association pecia 1ST 1n 
L held style clinic at the Waldorf- 
n New York. The program in- 
é. | liscussions by noted authorities 
illinery field and by fashion edi- 


aed ie getting YOUR money’s worth 





p organization of buyers in stores con- 

du their own millinery depart- 
n ments and represents an annual $26,- 
hon 000.000 of millinery purchasing power 
- It v endeavor to correct destructive 


a ces, devise means for improving 

ni the millinery business, and bring indi- 
i] members into closer contact with 

each other. It will also set dates for 
ntroduction of certain types of 


mere andise. H E succ ~osf ins rance : “n is 
The new National Council of Mil- “ - $U oy ul surance age c a 
linery Associations was formed in Chi- specialist, with years of experience an- 


cago on July 7 by the Millinery Manu- 
facturers of New Jersey, Inc., and co- 
operating groups . 

" 1927 “te were only three whole- your own. 
sale markets outside New York; in 1937 
there were 14, including Canada and 
California. This expansion has created 


alyzing special problems and risks like 


He draws on this knowledge when, as 


a , : > 5 ° as y q a i . 5 rs 
new national problems and the need for your insurance I ure h Ising ise nt, he uys 


a new organization to cope with them. | for you the most efficient coverage at 
Hence the National Council was formed. | ES : 
The combined outside markets. still the minimum cost. And he draws again 


represent only about 30° of the gross | 
wholesale millinery volume, and New 
York about 707%. he acts as your representative. 
Hope Trend Will Aid Trade 


The doll hats (miniature berets, tur- 


upon experience when claims occur and 


His business is built on getting you 


bans, and tricornes) mark a radical your Money's worth, in protection and 
1938 millinery trend, calculated by . 

many business authorities and leading prompt payment. 

stylists to play an important part in 

the uplift of the industry. The style is Insurance that minimizes the agent's 
definitely “dated” so that last year's is a 
hats appear passé against them. The function may lessen your protection, your 





better makers endorse the doll hats, 
and early consumer demand for both 
fine and medium grades is expected to There are no cut-rate dollars for sale. 
sustain wholesale call well beyond 
Sept. 15. Felt bodies as well as fabrics . 
ao weed fer the dell hate. which tre- Why not let an experienced agent or 
quently require ostrich tips (dormant 

since the Eugénie vogue), veils, orna- ‘ 


service. Insurance is dollar protection. 


broker take a look at your business from 


ments, ¢ ther trims. : . Y en - : . 
Mats, ane other tie an insurance point of view? Like a check- 
The small hats perched over one eye 
expose the head, and so will very likely up by vour family doctor, it can do no 
necessitate new hair treatments. 
Another constructive effort by the harm—miay save your business life. 


Millinery Stabilization Commission to 
restore prestige and volume to the mil- | 











.- val limery trade is the inauguration of Na- | 

a tional Retail Fall Millinery Week, com- 

tate Pp Sone Reta Fall Miners Weeks om” | | NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 
‘alii v modes and intensified window dis- VINCENT CULLEN. B 

The : ys, newspaper advertising, and pro- ‘aneteeialine Po Seer 

, and : ‘tionals are expected to make women 

» cool t-conscious and create a greatly in- 





| 





field. | ased seasonal buying sweep. 
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PRODUCTS 





NEW 





METAL 
BUILDINGS 





New processes ... New designs . . . New applicatio 
of old materials . . . New twists on old ideas . 





Fite and Weather Proof, / 


Rigid, permanent construction— according to 
A.1.S.C. specifications. May be altered or 
dismantied and re-erected with almost 100° , 
salvage. Insulated if desired. Standard or 
built-to-measure. Find out why Maryland 
Metal Buildings can be built and maintained 


ct lowest cost per squore foot of floor space! 


MARYLAND METAL BLDG.CO.,BALTO.,MD. 


MARYLAND METAL BUILDINGS 





— 





REPAIR CONCRETE TO A 
TOUGH, FEATHER EDGE! 


RUGGEDWEAR, made with cellulose, is the 
one resurfacer that may be depended upon 
to make a smooth, solid, permanent patch, 
right up te a feather edge - 
Stop accidents improve plant effi- 
ciency . . use this durable material for 
repairing holes, ruts and cracks in concrete 
floors. Stands up under the heaviest floor 
trafic. No chopping or chipping required. 
Merely sweep out the spot to be repaired— 
mix the materiai—trowel if on. Holds solid 
and tight right up to the irregular concrete 
edge . . . leaves no joint or crevice to be 
come chipped and 
filled with dirt Pro- 
vides a firmer, tougher, 
smoother, more rugged 
wearing surface. Dries 
fast. Used for patches 
or over an entire area 
indoors or out 
Costs only '0c to 14 
per square foot. 
RUGGEDWEAR is 
the only resurfacer 
made with 
Cellulose. 


MAKE THIS TEST! 
FLEXROCK COMPANY pee os 
808 N. Delaware Ave., Phila., Pa. 


Please send me complete information . . 
of FREE TRIAL OFFER—no obligation 


Name 

Address 

City State 
EEE LE SS 





. details 





‘% . 
Southern California steps into the na 


‘ 


tional diesel picture with the announce 


ment that 


geles, has acquired exclusive national 


manufacturing and sales rights for the 
Covic Diesel Engine. Developed in Eng- 
land, the 280-lb 


engine has about the same power-weight 


horizontally opposed 
ratio as present gasoline truck engines 


r ‘ 
Pwo widely differing rubber develop- 


ments are coming from the laboratories 
of Collord Inc., 7049 Lyndon Ave., De- 
troit 1) the new SRL (Seamless Rub- 
ber Lining) Method of spraying liquid 
rubber on and in tanks and other con- 
tainers and achieving a multi-ply lining 
securely bonded and free from air bub- 


bles and consequent blisters; 2) the 


new Rug-Kling, a meshed fabric impreg- 


nated with rubber which “will put four- 
wheel brakes under slippery rugs.” 


W hat air traveler would not be re- 
laxed in the new streamlined airplane 
lounge chair developed by Mishawaka 

















waka, 


loam, a 


made bv the 


Misha- 


armrest 


Rubber & Woolen 
Ind.? 
} 


usnions are all 


Mfg. Co., 
back, 


ipholstered in “latex 


Seat, and 


sponge-rubberlike material 


same company. 


Northill Co., Ine., Los An- 





W ith a new Stereoly \ 
just announced by E. Leitz 
Fifth Ave., New York, 

Leica Minicameras may ta 
dimensional stereoscopic p 
color or black and white { 
tion by the Polaroid meth 


larizing light 


Stains which come from hand 
tograph ink, ribbons, and carb 
dissolve like magic from finge 
Pax Cleansing Cream is applic 
Packwood Mfg. Co., 2088 Wa 
St. Louis, makes it especially 


purpose 


ry. 
lo match “airplane luggage 
the same time to provide the 1 


Winship Co. hl 


accessibility, 


a ee ial 














om Ee 


First St., Utiea, designe 
new Winship line of professional 
brief j 


coverings 


cases in a variety of siz 


First installation of a new Ind 

Electric Melting Pot for 
melting-point metals, developed | 
troit Electric Furnace Co., Det: 
in the plant of Michigan Die ¢ 
Co., Detroit. Melting 
from 500 to 800 Ib. per hour. Re 


1 


Type 


speeds 
indicate that the furnace is we 
lated and that the temperature of 
rounding working space is kept 


new low 7 


One of the meanest jobs mas 
paint shop is to clean the spray 

of old accumulations of 
lacquer. Harris Soap Co., B 
N Y : has a new colloidal prepa! 
called Boothcote 


any surfaces to be protected 


paint 


which is sprayé 


the painting or lacquering operat 
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~ seaman moe te ott INSTALLATIONS... OR CONCRETE MIXERS 

; ets like so much paper eee 
. » ave been apphed for on the _ a ; : 
on Ps te unit developed by Moe is Atlant ‘i Commerce 

Bridges Corp., 220 N. Broadway, Mil- hloater Insurances 

lial 





clk ‘ inal 
ama tre { 
. : , . a we of, f ait 
- Practically all surfaces are vet 
ninimizing the collection of dirt mila ' \, 
a ist, distributing direct and indi ible, | fit-participat 
) light without glare | 
nomcal, Sol t he j 
NX. Stanzoil Gloves, made of syn- 
rubber, make it possible for in- | ARINE YACHT-INLAND a . 
ut strial workers and housewives to | TRANSPORTATION T | A N 7 T . | 
I { work safely with gasolines, greases, | FINE ARTS WELEY oe 
— is and caustics which have always | FUR* REGISTERED MAI : : eeu oa. . | 
~~ “yee a nam | N UAL INSURANCE CO. 
the enemies of orthodox rubber | pone 1088 : . it I \ : : 
7 gl Pioneer Rubber Co., Willard, eons : Atlantic Building: 49 Mall cSivect, New York 
or) 0., makes them Baltimore Boston ( hicageo . Cleweland Newark Philadelphia 
: *S . t » confiden- 
Executives who like to type confiden ASK YOUR BROKER ABOUT ATLANTIC INSURANCE 
al memoranda themselves, writers who 


ive to punch keys for a living, travel 
ers who have been forced to use wobbly 


pwith SK i 


rams 
— 








IN YOUR INDUSTRY 


Slippage costs money. Baldwin-Duckworth 









positive Roller Chain Drives cut power 





consumption and maintenance costs. 
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Y BALDWIN-DUCKWORTH CHAIN CORPORATION 
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I] 
les, knees, and other makeshifts to 
it port their portable typewriters will 
suff welcome the new Portadesk. Made 
ira Portadesk Co., Inc., 206 Lexington 
ed ive., New York, it looks like a suitcase 
\ : en closed, provides a desk 24 x 19 
rat : when open. \ 
: 
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Auto Makers’ Guess 
Looking ahead to 1939, they 


see nothing sure but some 
things probable. 


Detroit (Spe cial Corre sponde nce)— 


No worse—and possibly up to 20% 
better—than 1938, is the present con 
sensus of guesses among leading auto 
mobile manufacturers on the outlook 
for 1939 production and sales. The 
eurve of automobile business. has ap- 
parently at least flattened out, but 


so far it has shown no violent upturn, 
nor does the industry expect it 

June and July automobile sales, for 
instance, apparently averaged out to 
a seasonally normal decline from May 
totals. If the industry 


a sudden increase in sales this fall and 


were to show 


winter, where would the business come 
from? 
company 


An analysis by one recognized 
that 
volume in- 


statistician indicates 
most of the good 1936-37 
crease came from the industrial worker. 

Normally representing about one 
fourth of the market, 
and the 


during 1936 and 1937 bought around 


for automobiles, 


new used, industrial worker 
three to four times the number of cars 
he usually does, whereas the increase 
in sales to professional men, farmers, 
business men, etc., only rose 12 to 15% 
above the 1935 figures. 

Much of this 
worker purchase volume, the industry 
feels, 


used as a guide to 1939 possibilities. 


increase in industrial 


was not sound and cannot be 


It was brought about by a combination 
of three factors: (1) Sudden 
in wage levels and reemployment, re 


increase 


sulting in temporarily vastly improved 
increased 


worker morale, since wages 
much faster than cost of living. (2) 
Fear of impending price rises—pre 


cipitating premature car purchases by 
for 
cars by industrial workers, raising the 
prices of used and 
differential between used and new cars 
—making the latter more than normally 


(3) Large demand used 


workers 


cars lowering the 


attractive buys 
None of these three factors is pres 
The 


downward, if anything, and 


ent today scale trend is 


slightly 


wage 


men with high wage rates and no jobs 
don’t buy autos. The chance of build- 
ing up workers’ morale isn’t exactly 
rosy now. Neither are impending price 
rises a factor in the business of selling 
automobiles today. The apparent course 
is downward rather than up 


Used Car Stocks Relatively High 


Again, while used car stocks have 
been materially reduced from 1937 lev- 
els, they are still high compared with 
the rate of car movement—and partic 
ularly when compared with the new 
car stocks in dealers’ hands. When the 
worker dropped out of the market, a 
big part of the market went with him. 

Dealers on the hand are still 
trying to get out from under on cars 
on which they over-allowed, while on 
the other hand trying to drive down 
current allowances and to increase the 


one 


new-car to used-car differential. 

The industry is looking for a slow 
and steady rise in automobile sales— 
as in 1934 1935—beginning this 
fall and continuing throughout the 
1939 season, to possibly top years in 
1940 1941. For the time being 
car manufacturers apparently plan to 


and 


and 


continue to operate on a 30-day basis, 
setting October's production on Septem- 
ber’s showing, basing November on 
October, etc. New models are not being 
rushed for unexpectedly early introduc- 


tion, despite reports to the contrary 


Beer Seeks Frien: ; | 


Advertising copy stresse= yod. 
eration and law enforc: 
asks public cooperation 


ent, 





DETERMINATION OF BREWERS 
up public friendship as a dik 
any return wave of prohibition 
into a new phase this week. N 
magazines carried acdvertisem: 
the United Brewers Industrial ] 
tion, the organization which con 
members to moderation and as 
support of the citizenry. 

First copy of this series appre 
Time, Newswee 


boosts beer as a remedy for 


Cosmopolitan, 


of too much alcohol,” calls atte: 
the brewers code, pledges the m« 
ship’s aid to law enforcement 
consumers to patronize law-abid 


tailers 


Ads Placed in Local Papers 


Individual brewers are backi: 
the national campaign by adve 
in local newspapers. These ads d 
the trade mark of the foundatio 
follow the theme of the national « 
Last spring, the Foundation wer 
into rural the 


have always drawn their strengt! 


counties (where 
placed copy in country newspaper | 
sample ad shows a hunter draw 
duck labeled 


ignoring three sinister mallards la 





bead on a “hee 


“bootleg liquor,” “law enforcem« 
minors.” 


Ye uu re 


“sales to The caption ( 


“Wait, 


wrong duck!” 


mister! aiming at 


Supplementing these publicity ef 
the Foundation’s field men have 


out for law enforcement. In Ka 1 
where beer is legal and the hard 
circulates on a_ bootleg basis 





A Trailer That Blows Up When It’s Time to Camp 








NLY 5 FEET 10 INCHES hich when ready for travel. this 
unique trailer, at the touch of a button operating a small 
motor, increases its height to 8 feet 10 inches, and its width from 
The trailer was developed by A. H. 
dirigible and mold design engineer for an Akron tire company. 
Zeppelin 


5! feet to 12%. 


Made -of Nicralumin, the light-weight 














Klesa, 


material, it 





weiths less than 1300 pounds, yet has room for two doubl 
beds, complete kitchenette with 4-burner cook stove, 50-Ib. ix 
box, compartments for dishes, seating accommodations for t 
persons and a dining table that will accommodate eight. tw: 
vanities, hot and cold water, four clothes presses, compartment 
for hunting and fishing equipment, eight screened windows 











—_—_ 
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of industry for better relations wit! 
public (BW—Novt'37 p50). It 
was fathered by the U.S. Brewers A 
won, hence was eved askance b: 
ther two national trade organiz 
American Brewers Association 


jrewing Industry, Inc. Individual 
hers of these associations are aid 


¢ the Foundation’s drive. 


Urge Anti-Union Law 


California employers sponsor 
state constitutional amend- 
ments for strict control. 


CALIFORNIA BUSINESS appears to be 
ng an important showdown in labor 
itions, with far-reaching results for 

ll who do business in the state. 

About the middle of August, a hot 
battle is due to get under way over the 
proposed amendment to the state con- 
titution (to be placed on the Novem- 
ber ballot) regulating union activities. 

Open shop” Los Angeles is chiefly 
responsible for the fever of labor regu- 
which is running high in the 
state. An organization of housewives, 
The Women of the Pacific, outgrowth 
of the feminine foes of Dave Beck in 
Seattle, first worked up sentiment for 
ared hot initiative which would require 

ons to incorporate, forbid strikes for 
union recognition or the closed shop, and 
practically eliminate picketing. With 

A.F.L. and C.1.0. joining forces, labor, 

especially the maritime unions, building 

trades, painters, iron trades and can- 
workers, worked up a correspond- 
ing fever of opposition. 


Business Backs Milder Plan 


The cooler heads among the South- 


ern Californians, Inc., top organization 


coordinating the employers’ open 
p defense in Los Angeles, sensed 
gers in the women’s drastic measure 
| it has failed to receive the 186,000 
ters’ signatures necessary for certifi- 





“SEE 1F KOPPERS MAKES 


P BUSINESS WEEK, AUGUST 6, 1938 3 
7 — 
} on received an accolade from cation on the November ballot. In its for “bringing pressure to bear” ot . 
’ oria Gazette, published by place Los Angeles and San Francisco city connections, is in the scrap he 
V\ Allen White. It pointed out employers are sponsoring an initiative heavy 
ndation workers had laid evi- of their own, a much milder measure, Because Los Angeles busin 
f law violations before enforce- which doesn’t attempt to force incor clined to be complacently opti: 
‘cials and that “definite results poration but does ban sitdown strikes, over the outcome of the fight 
: attained.” picketing to secure closed shop, See appropriations of money havet n 
S ir activity is evident in other ondary boycotts, and hot cargo action. large. It is known, however 
Georgia and Virginia have re- The milder proposal, which will ap- advertising agency has prepared a 
“ special attention. The Founda- pear on the ballot, has the formal sup- $500,000 campaign designed for f 
{ \| not disclose how many men port of San Francisco business and in- sample tests reveal public ss t 
n the field or just how they dustrial groups although it’s more dras- strongly opposed to the initiative 
But it admits that they furnish tic than most San Francisco executives Measures similar to the one 
ev e on which authorities act to want. It will be promoted by the Cali sored by California emplovers are 
bootlegging in dry territories fornia Committee for Peace in Em initiated in Oregon and Was! 
expel bad actors from the whole ployment Relations, an offspring of the Probably the best chan f 
S: or retailing of beer. Los Angeles-San Francisco coalition exist in Oregon, where bitt 
| United Brewers Industrial California farmers will serve as front tional wars in the lumber dl 
| ition, which retains Edward L. line troops in the battle for the meas publicized prosecutions — of 
Ber s as public relations counsel, is an ure. The powerful Associated Farmers, officials and thei goon 
ting outgrowth of the present de Inc., which has developed a technique created much anti 





Piston rings made by the American Hammered Piston 
Ring Division of Koppers Company are now used in the 
largest and the smallest airplanes. They were installed 
in the big Russian ship recently built in Baltimore and 
they are standard equipment in the little “Cubs.” 
One recent order received by this division from an 
aircraft factory was for 50,000 rings. The American 
Hammered Piston Ring Division also makes rings of 
every size in every type for every automotive, industrial 


and marine use, 


KOPPERS COMPANY «+ PITTSBURGH 


Boiler and Power Plants - Castings - Coal and Coke - Coal 'Cleahing 
Plants - Coke and Gas Plants - Creosote - Dehydration Plants - DHS 
Bronze - Fast’s Couplings - Fire Hydrants - Industrial Chemicals 
Municipal Incinerators - Piston Rings - Plate-Work, Tanks 
Purification Systems - Recovery Plants - Sewage Disposal Equipment 
- Ships and Barges - Roofing - Tarmac Road Tors - Tar Products 
Treated Timber - Water Gas Generators - Waterproofing « Valves 


K ©O P P&G Roe 
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There’s Gold in Golden Gate Fair 


Coast business men sit down with pencil and paper 
and do some satisfactory figuring on what to expect 
from San Francisco exposition in 1939, 


For sponsors of the Golden Gate In 
ternational Exposition, the cloud of re- 
cession appears to be showing a silver 
lining. Executives on the Pacific Coast 
(particularly in California) are begin- 
ning to look upon the 1939 fair in San 
Francisco Bay as offering a_ possible 
bridge to better times. With this hope 
in mind, they're doing some brass-tacks 
figuring on what the exposition should 
bring to the Coast in the form of cash. 

The total take on which everyone 
seems agreed is $400,000,000, of which 
business in the San Francisco Bay area 
should get $240,000,000. These figures 
represent total expenditures of visitors 
to the fair and are based on (1) the 
1915 exposition experience, (2) the 
Chicago show, and (38) expected in- 
in the tourist traffic. 


Figuring Number of Visitors 

a promotion group 
to know about 
Golden 


Californians, Inc., 
that knows al! there is 
the tourist business in the 
State, estimates 4,000,000 out-of-state 
visitors next double the 


usual number. This figure is considered 


vear about 


conservative in view of the fact that 
several hundred conventions, national 
and state, have been lined up for the 
(Feb. 18-Dec. 2). 

Business executives are counting on 
20,000,000 as the actual attendance at 
the $50,000,000 fair, or 24 visits per 
Thirty per cent of them will 
come from the San 
20°) from the rest of California, and 
50°) from outside the state. 

Most of the 4,000,000 tourists due to 
show up at Treasure Island will visit 
Los Angeles also. Portland and Seattle 
will draw some 2,000,000 of the total. 


exposition period 


person 
Francisco area, 


Business’ Take 


Restaurants and hotels in California 
have figured they'll take in 
$227,000,000 while the fair is in prog 
ress. The oil companies are expecting 
to sell $44,000,000 worth of oil and 
Public 
panies (railroads, air lines, buses, elec- 
tric railways) believe they will take in 
$30,000,000. This figure doesn’t include 
Proprietors of 


about 


gasoline. transportation com- 


transcontinental traffic 
night clubs, bars, and soda fountains 
in San Francisco, Oakland, and Los 
Angeles are figuring on a total take of 
$25,000,000. Retail merchants expect 
to sell about 818,000,000 of clothing, 
$8,800,000 of camera supplies and serv- 
ices, and $8,000,000 of souvenirs. 

The state of California won't fare so 


badly. It is contributing $5,000,000 to 


the cause and, if all goes well. should 
get back $9,000,000 in sales tax returns 
and $2,709,000 from gasoline levies 
The exposition company, on July 9, 
had collected from business more than 
$6,200,000 of the $7,000,000 total set. 


nl B 
food and beverage industries g 
by manufacturing and who 
cerns, transportation comp I 
construction and mining indu ‘ 
retail merchants, and the Ms 
panies. Among large indiy 
scribers are: Southern Pacif \ 
000), Pacific Gas & Ek ( ‘ 





Santa Fe DS 
Union Pacific (850,000), 

Stores ($100,000), Pullman, I 
000), Westinghouse and Gen 
The oil 


chipped in and supplied $875, 


($250,000) , 


tric ($75,000 each). 








Largest contributors have been the banks used the same method I 
. 
— — $$ — eT, 
‘ . > 
Going to the Fair - 
Business books space for its exhibits at the Golden Gate 
International Exposition in San Francisco next summer 
Exhibit S pace Exbibit 
Compan) (Square Feet) Company (Square 
Acme Brewing Co 930 Lions International 
| Aetna Casualty & Surety Co 1,000 Lyons-Magnus Inc. (beverages) ; 
| (Aetna Life Insurance Co., The C. W. Marwedel Co., for 14 machine 
| Automobile Insurance Co., Stand- tool companies l 
ard Fire Insurance Co.) McGraw-Hill Publishing Co 1 
American Express Co $22 G. & C. Merriam Co. (dictionaries) 
| Armour & Co 1,980 The Merrill Co. (mining machinery) 
| Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co. 4,000 Metropolitan Life Ins. Co l 
| Bank of America 6,825* Mine & Smelter Supply ¢ Ss! 
| Bethlehem Steel Co 3,428 National Automobile Club ‘ 
| Bookhouse for Children 203 National Biscuit Co l . 
Bowie Switch Co 203 National Cash Register Co s 
California Association of Ice Indus- Neptune Meter Co 
| tries 379 Nevada-Massachusetts Co. and H u 
California (State) W. Gould Co. (mining machivery) 1 I 
Agriculture Dept. 40,230 Okonite Co. (electric wire & cable) 1 , 
| Penology Dept 18,036 Owens-Illinois Pacific Coast Co 1 > 
| California Cotton Mills 288 Pacific Coast Gas Association (13 
California Packing Corp 1,987 gas utility and equipment manu- 


California Redwood Association and 

West Coast Lumbermen's Associ- 

ation hie 47 ,400* 
California Walnut Growers Associ- 


ation .... 501 
Chicago and North Western Ry. Co. 712 
8,000* 

Chrysler Sales Corp 11,458 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
Christian Science Publishing Society 
Coca-Cola Bottling Co. of California 1,892 


Coleman Lamp & Stove Co 4s0 
Thos. Cook & Son Wagon-Lits, Inc. 666 
| Crane Co. 784 
| Daggett & Ramsdell Co. (cosmetics) 526 
| August E. Drucker Co. (drugs) 331 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co 5,034 
Ford Motor Co 42,000* 
| W. P. Fuller & Co. (paints) 1,865 
Fuller Brush Co 201 
| General Cable Corp. 540 
| General Electric Co 8,918 
General Motors Corp 11,430 
| General Times Instruments Co 540 
| A. Giurlani & Bros. (food importers) 174 
Grayline, Inc $22 
| H. J. Heinz Co 2,765 
Hills Bros. (coffee and spices) 2,652 
Indep:ndent Order of Foreste-s , 662 
| International Business Machines 
Corp. . 1,319 
International Correspondence Schools 178 
Johns-Manville Sales Corp 784 
The Junket Folks Sol 
Kerr Glass Mfg. Co 644 
| La Salle Extension Univ 203 
| Leslie Salt Co 263 
| Levi Strauss & Co. (work clothes) 474 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co 1,172 
Libby, McNeill & Libby 1,980 
| Eli Lilly & Co 331 





facturing companies) 6,3 
Pacific Electric Mfg. Co $4 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co 3 
Pacific Greyhound Lines 1 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 5,3 
Pan American Airways 65,¢ 
Paraffine Companies, Inc 1,0 
Pennsylvania Railroad 1,7 
Petroleum Exhibitors, Inc. (11 major 

oil companies) 19,0 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass C» 1,12 
Quarrie Corp. (publisher) 1 


Railway Express Agency 
Sangamo Electric Co 

Schering Corp. (drug supplies) 2 
A. Schilling & Co. (coffee and spices) 52 


A. Sensenbrenner Sons (cigars). 31 
Singer Sewing Machine Co 1,5 
Sleeper, Inc. (30 manufacturers of 
bedding, mattresses, and springs) 618 
Southern Pacific Co $.14 
Standard Brands of California 2,00 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co 654 
Tea Garden Products Co. (food 
packers) : 495 
Tubbs Cordace Co 774 
Union Pacific RailrosJ 2.012 
United States Steel Corp 10,830 


Viticuleural Industries, Inc. (26 Cali- 


fornia wineries) 1,442 
Western Pine Association 8,187* 
Western Sugar Refinery (J. D. & 

A. B. Spreckels) 985 
Western Union Telegraph Co 395 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 4,736 
White Sewing Machine Co 602 





* Company or organization will have 
separate building. 
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! 10.000. Paraffine Companies, 
tributed $50,000, Matson 
\ n Co. $75,000, Bethlehem 
C subsidiaries $75,000, Colum- 
and subsidiaries $100,000, 
\ Can Co. $50,000, Armour & 
( 00, The newspapers of the 
ded $120,000 
B «s has contracted for a total of 
sq. ft of space, as shown in 
Total available space under 
exhibit purposes will run about 
6 ft. Also about 20 acres of 
Tre e Island have been set aside for 
or s who want to create their own 
“Cold Mine” to Be Shown 


s 11 industries are participating 
it. Mining Exhibits, for instance, 
nt activity of the large factors 


mining industry of the 11 West- 

ites. Plans include a $1,000,000 
“Treasure Mountain” 50 ft. high and 
long containing a typical gold 
1 operation 
Until July 1, the fair was entirely 
istruction job. With the exposition 
Treasure 


buildings on 
Island 88% completed, emphasis has 
shifted to the 


events designed to draw 


company s 


pageants and special 
visitors back 
to the show as many times as possible. 

The West Coast will be a 


travel fair primarily rather than a dis- 


event 


play of industry and science. For this 
reason, transportation companies, alert 
to the long-haul possibilities, are join- 
ing in the effort to get residents of the 
East and Middle West moving toward 
the Pacific early next year. Soon after 
Labor Day, railroads, airlines, and bus 
companies will begin a $3,000,000 pro- 

ition campaign featuring the exposi- 
tion as a travel objective in 1939. 


Pacific Flights Featured 
Pan 


Pacific Clipper ships arrive and depart 


American Airways will have its 


the lagoon at the south end of 
rreasure Island during the fair. A glass 
ion will be erected behind which 
rs may watch all the colorful 


of taking off for the Orient and 


ng from the Pacific flight. This 
to be one of the best drawing 


s at the exposition. Pan American 
ilso signed for 65,000 sq. ft. ex- 
space in one of the buildings. 
(side from the conventional themes, 
advertising for the California 
can and will subtly exploit two 
angles: the compactness of the 
grounds and their guaranteed cool- 
in naturally air-conditioned San 
neisco Bay. Visitors will be able to 
er” the fair without resorting to 
k-breaking, arch-wrecking forced 
ches under a blistering sun—which 
something Grover Whalen won’t be 
behalf of New 


k’s Gargantuan exposition. 


to promise on 
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Just Out _ 


ADVERTISING 


By JOHN CAPLES - $4.00 


Hlow to: 


: , 
choose effective appeals 


write headlines that are 
st yppers’ 

write copy that sells 

-make all kinds of layouts 


get attention by using 
comic strips, sex appeal, 
babies, brides 

use self-interest news 
humor, horror, curiosity 


—build prestige 
~etc., etc 


FREDERICK C. KENDALL. Poaltor 
ADVERTISING & SELLING, says in 
the Foreword This beok not only 
shows you successfu advertisements 
but it tells you how to 45 
cessful advertisements 










(ay les 


s 


show s you & 


features of 


Manager 


How to make advertisements 


bring better results 


book rr 


advertisements ind / 


- 
them successtu j 428 


shows you in this 


uccessful 


hat made 


shows vou how the essential Me t+ 
these ads can be t ang 
ads on other products, how als 
to get into any copy, any e fr 
ose things that make ads click 


ERE’S a new idea i “scusseg 
tising manuals She 
theory, long on practical « j John Copy 
ple; made for those who want “ es 
HOW TO DO IT informat 
in time-saving form. Points out 
hundreds of specihic met! and eas j t ids 
Gives crisp explanatory comment right a gsicte Vhe 
you see this book vou will be quick 
the plainest most powertul kind of help for those wh 
plan and write ads. 


PSSST EERE EERE Ree eee 
10 DAYS’ EXAMINATIO? END THIS Cot > 
McGraw-Hili Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., NW.Y{ ; 
Send «e Caple Advert ng | : ; ' bd 
In | lw . 

k I paid r i « 4 

7 

Na : 
Addre ° 
City and Sta ° 
* . 
I . 
‘ r +4 
Dock ent r t . i Canada - 
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Each symbol represents 


RECEIVED 


DAYS OF HOSPITAL CARE ‘ht ot at at 


moscuns us AARAARAARA 


HEALTH EXAMINATIONS } 


DENTAL CARE 








MEDICAL SERVICES RECEIVED AND NEEDED 
BY AMERICAN FAMILIES 


250 services per 1,000 persons 


ADDITIONAL SERVICES NEEDED 


AARAARAAARBA 





PATIENT 


ade c. 


tora! Standards Proyect, WPA 





aR GOVERNMENT 


PHILANTHROPY 


COCO COOe = 


WHO PAYS FOR 


- —_——— > —, 


THE CARE OF SICKNi 5S? | 


ch disc represents 5 per cont of wt 





Anti-Trust Charges Hit M.D.’s 


Arnold’s indictment proceedings against American 
Medical Association have an interest for industry, 
whose costs are boosted by workers’ sickness. 


THERE IS ONE THING to be said of the 
Roosevelt Administration—it seldom 
passes up a chance to start a fight. Em- 
battled on a hundred fronts, the New 
Dealers blithely take on a powerful new 
adversary, the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. 

On July 31 the Department of Jus- 
tice charged in Washington that the 
A.M.A. and its local affiliate, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Medical Society, had 
violated the anti-trust laws. The trans- 
gressions alleged were attempts to 
hinder the Group Health Association, 
Inc., 
low-salaried government employees. 

The action was brought by Thurman 
W. Arnold, assistant attorney general 
and No. 1 trust-buster of the Adminis- 
tration. It contributes further evidence 
that Mr. Arnold is determined to popu- 
larize his drive against monopoly (BW 

Jul30°38 p17). To get anywhere he 


a year-old organization of 2,500 


must arouse public sentiment. Hence 
his targets are groups with immense 
numbers of patrons. The interest of 


millions has been engaged by the D.J.'s 
activities in milk marketing, gasoline 
distribution, movies. And now he makes 


a bid for the multitudes of the ailing. 


Challenge to A.M.A, 
The the A.M.A. 


chime in with President Roosevelt’s de- 


charges against 
mand for adequate medical care for the 
entire nation. They challenge the asso- 
ciation to a finish fight on the question 
of cooperative health insurance. 
Specifically Mr. Arnold alleges that 
the medical threatened 
with expulsion doctors who accepted 
employment with the Group Health 
Association, prevented the employment 


associations 


of competent physicians, threatened to 
expel doctors who consulted with staff 
members of the Group, excluded from 


From “Doctors, Dollars and Disease,” publi 
Washington hospitals Group Health 
physicians. He has taken action be- 


cause he thinks the anti-trust laws pro- 
hibit which 
others from competing for services as 


“combinations prevent 
well as goods.” 

After giving the A.M.A. a hearty 
poke in the nose, Mr. Arnold waves an 
olive branch. In an opinion of some 
8,000 words, 2,000 are devoted to justi- 
fication of his move and to hopes that 
a compromise will keep the case out 
of court. 

The statement was given out before 
an investigating grand jury had been 
called because the D.J. wants to give 
warning “as far in advance as possible.” 
Moral turpitude, says Mr. Arnold, is 
not necessarily involved in an anti- 
trust indictment. Statistics to justify 
cooperative prepayment plans are. in- 
cluded in the “charges” and allusion is 
made to the 60 cities having 1,500,000 
persons in group hospitalization plans. 

The A.M.A. apparently is set for a 
finish fight. The association’s state- 
ments doubt that the Administration 
can use laws and courts to mould Amer- 
icans to its belief “in every phase of 
life,” assert the right to enforce mem- 
bership requirements, that 
“until the courts have spoken, physi- 
cians have no fear as to the 
legality of the service which they render 
or as to the place which the A.M.A. 
occupies in the national economy.” 

The A.M.A. is going to have its hands 
full. The Labor Council of Milwaukee, 
representing both C.1.O. and A.F.L. 
unions, asked Mr. Arnold on Monday 
to include the local medical association 
in his anti-trust case. It is alleged that 
seven physicians were expelled for prac- 


declare 


need 


ticing in the Milwaukee Medical 
Center. Center members (3,000 of 
them) pay in advance for full medical 





> 


i 


by the Public Affairs Committee, Inc. Copy 
service, at the rate of $1 a n 
individuals, $2 a month for n 
wife, $3 a month for a family. 
Most embarrassing is the 
opposition to the A.M.A.’s y» 
many of its most prominent n 
The A.M.A. still vibrates from 
mand of 430 “rebels” that it p: 
attention to the social phases « 
cine that the 
needy doctors as well as patients. © 
of the 430, Dr. Channing Froth 
president of the Massachusetts J 
Society, said last Monday t 
A.MA. was making “an awful 1 
following the trend of 


and governime! 


by not 
opinion in medical and hospital 


ance plans.” 


Back National Health Plan 


The A.M.A. made a lone and 
cessful fight at the National H 
Conference held in Washington 
weeks ago. Representatives of fa 
labor, women voters, consumers, * 
doctors, backed a national healt 
gram calling for expenditures of 5 
000,000 annually for 10 years. 

There is no doubt about the g 
of cooperative plans for health 
ance through prepayment of small 
lar sums. The Bureau of Coope: 
Medicine, New York, estimates 
there are 80 such cooperatives orga! 
or organizing, that an additional 
communities are investigating. 

Industry is interested in Ar 
latest attack not only because it 
further elaborate the pattern of 
trust control which he has set, but | 
cipally because it knows unneces 


illness costs the country $10,000,000. 


annually, that only $100,000,000 o 


the $3,500,000,000 spent for m« 
care last year went for preve! 
work. The direct cost of medical « 


which it bears is not appreciable 

chart above, right), but the indi 
costs—loss of time, worker fatigue, 
vitality, etc—are staggering. Satis 
tion of the demands of this “market’ 
medical care is (see chart above, | 
of first-rank importance to manufac 
ers of medical and hospital equipm: 
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a file of past issues would constitute the most com- om : ; 
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plete and accurate record of American business and : 
ol ; h ‘abl Business Week has in preparation its first editorial index, 
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- ee a 
a - will fall somewhat short of « 
Money and the Markets pects of about 360,000,000 
dian and domestic prospect : 
Steel news is encouraging in a week when most traders 4 little effect on wheat p ) 
. : a ‘ hovered around the five-yve 
have little interest in anything but the weather. Domes- _jecentiy. , . 
tic farm products are unste: ady, and Far Eastern news The government's first « ‘I 
estimate will appear on Mo 
affects foreign currencies. S. Gases ents eon On a 
from 10,500,000 bales to abo 
Tue First week of August, judged by fairly well satisfied to draw their main 000. Those who are pessin 
the markets, demonstrated that this conclusions about business and the the relatively unfavorable y 
is the month when everyone is going markets from the steel industry found the Eastern half of the belt, a: 
away who can get away. Trading in it a pretty good week. Operations were the crop will be fairly serio 
most markets fell off to a fraction of up virtually to 40% of ingot capacity, aged by the boll weevil. 
the volume which marked the last half steel scrap prices were boosted again The British pound and th H 
of June and most of July. Prices had to $15.75 at Pittsburgh. Steel compan- franc were weak sisters, part]; ' 
pretty well stabilized after the display ies still are a good bit below profitable of the latest disturbances in 
of the last few weeks. operating levels, but the consistent rise East and partly on persistent 
A very large percentage of the so- in output plus the strong demand for of devaluation by the parti RB 
called professional traders had gone scrap encourages those who hope the in- the tripartite currency agree) Ni 
on vacation. Wall Streeters, swelter- dustry will be making money in the fall. 
ing in New York’s latest heat wave, In other directions there was little “Do As I Say”—Just befor 
took advantage of the slow markets in the way of measurable change. The for Europe this week, Jesse Jor 
to go home even before the final gong prices of industrial raw materials were spoken chairman of the Recon: 
sounded on the exchange floor. Few steady to firm for the most part, with Finance Corp., gave the ban! 
in any part of the country showed a dis- copper well established at the new 10i¢ other piece of his mind, and in 
position to hang over the ticker tape. quotation. Domestic farm products, on he flew in the face of the ancie: 
; ? : the other hand, were inclined to be sel of Aesop and the more re 
Steel News Favorable flighty as markets tried to get set for perience of the Federal Reserve 8 
Under the circumstances, response next week’s government crop reports. of New York. 
to news was sluggish and belated. On Private forecasters without exception Chairman Jones warned rs ( 
Monday, for example, stocks sold lower. were of the opinion that the winter that unless they loosened up, t 
In midafternoon, it was announced that wheat harvest is running substantially eral government might decide 
steel operations had recovered to 39.8% below the Department of Agriculture’s into direct competition with t f 
of capacity—they were as low as 22.4% July 1 figure of 715,425,000 bu. Most establishing industrial banks 
in the week including the July 4 holi- estimates on spring wheat are a little out the country. And when ask« 
day—but the news had little effect. above the July 1 figure of 251,987,000 he was able to reconcile the tig! Ii 
Overnight, however, a lot of people read bu. On corn, too, the general ten- ing policy of his own National B B 
of the rise, and it was not until the dency is to mark up the government’s of Commerce, Houston, with 
next day that the improvement in steel July 1 forecast of 2,482,102,000 bu. hortations to bankers to lend, M 
found some reflection in stock prices. The Canadian wheat crop, most ob- Jones declared: 
Those investors and traders who are servers believe, has deteriorated and “I don’t want the banks to do as | . 
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: vhat I tell them to do”— 
. irectly contrary to the moral 
Bor A . famous fable about the two 
% Example is the best precept.” 
| iwillingness of the National 
baal Houston to lend as freely as 
Mr es asks other banks to lend 


ston institution is one of the 
‘id in the country), has been 
ssing to the RFC chairman, 
also chairman of the bank. In- 
ere are reports in Washington 
Jones has pleaded with the 
len officers of the Houston institu- 
son but to no avail. Apparently, the 
Hi n bank feels the way the Fed- 
-al Reserve Bank of New York does 
hout liberal industrial loans. 
“Ip its Monthly Review of Credit and 
Business Conditions for Aug. 1, the 
New York Reserve institution departed 
from its custom of confining its com- 
ments to industrial conditions, and de- 
voted a column and a half to a discus- 
sion of its experience with industrial 
lending. Heretofore, information about 
the bank’s own activities have been 
saved for its annual reports. 

The bank noted that inquiries for 
industrial loans had recently increased, 
but that in “a large percentage of 
cases, the needs were for permanent 
additions to proprietary capital or for 
other types of loans that are ineligible 
for this bank under the law.” In other 
words, prospective borrowers were 
seeking new capital, not bank credit. 
In a minority of cases, the Reserve 
Bank observed that the business condi- 
tion of the would-be borrower was such 
as to “provide no sound basis for 
credit.” Presumably, what was wanted 
was money to pay off pressing debts. 
of the cases, the bank has 
borrowers 


In 75% 
discouraged _—_ prospective 
from even going through the formal 
effort of making an application for a 
from 
mere questioning that credit was not 
with all such care and 
diligence, the bank’s experience with 
this longer-type loan has been unsatis- 
factory. The discussion concluded: 

“Although great care was exercised 
in the original review of the applica- 
and constant supervision has 
been maintained, it has been necessary 
to place a number of the loans on the 
‘trouble’ list . , and in a few cases, 
borrowing concerns have failed despite 
the receipt of loans. 

“In general, the experience of this 
bank with this type of loan indicates 
that the income received, even at rates 
as high as 6%, is not adequate to 
cover expenses and losses.” 
lt is not likely that commercial 
ks—in view of the New York Re- 

e's findings that “mercy” loans to 

ess are a losing proposition—will 

ipon Mr. Jones’ suggestion that 

s do what he tells them. 


loan—beecause it was obvious 


tions, 








TIRE COMPANIES’ SALES JUMP 























Rise in Shipments Outdistances Production 
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MPROVEMENT IN THE TIRE IN. has been accomplished without much 


DUSTRY, perceptible for some time 
( BW —July2’38,p36), took on the charac- 
terist'cs of a major movement in June. 
Manufacturers’ shipments of tires were 
the largest since last August. As ship- 
ments have exceeded production for five 
consecutive months—the tire manufac- 
turers were prompt to trim = sail 
supplies of tires in manufacturers’ hands 
have been cut to 8,812,000. That's the 
lowest since the end of August, 1936, 
and it demonstrates the determined effort 
to move inventory in the interest of price 





help from the automobile makers. Sales 
of original-equipment tires were at low 
ebb in the first half of 1938, but the 
situation was saved by very fair replace- 
ment demand. Full significance of manu- 
facturers’ shipments, however, will not 
be known until the second quarter report 
on stocks of tires in the hands of dealers 
is published. At the end of the first 
quarter, dealers’ stocks were down to 
5,852,000 tires, the lowest in more than 
a year. The only danger is that casings 
piled up in dealers’ storerooms, but it 





stability. is doubted that there has been much 
The improvement in the tire industry accumulation. 
Head Man—On Sept. 8, William McC. 600,000 over 1987. The average weight 


Martin, Jr., president of the New York 
Stock Exchange, is expected to show 
the Big Board membership who's boss. 
On that day the exchange will hold its 
annual tennis championship at the 
Fresh Meadows Country Club. Martin 
is the topheavy favorite. 


Larger Wool Clip—The Department 
of Agriculture’s forecast this week of 
the 1938 wool clip was not such as to 
cause much surprise. The estimated 
quantity shorn or to be shorn was put 
at 368,528,000 Ib., about 2,000,000 
higher than in 19387. 

In view of the fact that there were 
52,918,000 sheep and lambs on farms 
last Jan. 1 compared with 52,588,000 a 
year earlier, it was logical to expect 
some increase in the clip. The number 
of sheep to be shorn, however, seems 
to have risen somewhat more than the 
330,000 rise in the total on farms. The 
Department of Agriculture figures that 
about 46,632,000 sheep will be shorn 
this year, which is a gain of roughly 


of fleece per sheep is expected to be 
lower than last year—7.9 lb. against 
7.97. 

This statistical information was r 
ceived when the markets were doing 
little or nothing. Demand for wool has 
slackened materially after the marked 
activity of the preceding six weeks 
Market opinions now are colored pretty 
largely by individual opinions on the 


business outlook. 


Cotton Price Limits—The cotton 
trade is talking more and more about 
the possibility that fluctuations in the 
price will be confined between the levels 
of roughly 84¢ and 94¢ a Ib. The lowest 
figure mentioned is 8.3¢, because fed 
eral loans for sterage of cotton would 
become mandatory at about that figure 
The top level is put at 94¢, because 
loans and carrying charges on 1937 
loan cotton could be met at that level 

The feeling is that price will tend to 
strengthen gets 
toward the level at which the govern 


any time it down 
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ment would » obliged to extend loans 
on 1938 cotton, and that producers 
would withdraw loan cotton whenever 
price got as high as 94¢. (About 5,400,- 
000 bales are pledged under 1937 loans.) 


Acceptance of these limits on price 
presupposes several things. It allows 
for the fact that everybody is pretty 
well reconciled to a carryover of 153,- 
$00,000 bales It reckons production 
this year at not more than 11,500,000 
bales, and perhaps a bit less. It counts 
on consumption of American cotton 
between Aug. 1, 1938, and July 31, 
1939, of 11,500,000 bales or more. In 
other words, it figures the statistical 
position will be better rather than 
worse a year hence. It discounts what 
is past, and builds on mild optimism 
for the future 


To Facilitate Financing—Removal 
of restraints without weakening the es- 
sential controls exercised by the Secur 
ities and Exchange Commission over the 
capital markets is being pushed. The In- 
vestment Bankers Association is press- 
ing for changes which are regarded as 
necessary, and the chairman of the SEC, 
William O. Douglas, has lent some en- 
couragement. 

The fact is that the SEC, imbued 
with the idea that capital should flow 
more freely into business, will give seri- 
ous consideration to any changes which 
the IL.B.A. may recommend as helpful 
The [I.B.A. members have a real inter- 
est in raising capital for business, for 
that’s how thev make their livings 

However, it’s hard to go much beyond 


a statement of the reasons why the 
Revival in 


business is the necessary prel ide to a¢ 


various parties are 


tivity in new hnancing—corporations 
don’t want to borrow when their busi 
ness is bad and their credit poor, invest- 
ment bankers don’t want to handle their 
securities, and the public doesn't want 
to b iN ther r} 
ind regulations « 
} 


: ; , 
is changes in the rules 
in't be expected to lift 


business, but rather to pave the wav for 


business to raise new money after it 
gets up stea 

- L. B.A. committee won't 
have many merete recommendations 
for some time, and the SEC 


wont put ther ito force at once. Thus 


Prob ibly 
certainly 


it is likely that such changes as are 
made will be of more significance in 1939 
than in 1938 


that 1989 w 


Bankers hope, further, 


a Vast ly Improv ed 


vear for business and new financing. 


Preparations fo ich a pickup at this 


j 
| 


™ . . 
Chrysler Corporation 
* DIVIDEND ON COMMON STOCK ® 


Vhe directors of Chr 


ared a divid t twenty-five cents 


r Corporat have 


he outstanding comm st . ayabie 

September 14, 1973, to stockb ers of ord at 
the close of Dusiness, August 16, 1938 

B. B. Hutchinson, Chairman, Finance Commitios 





More Protection for the “Little Fellow” 








i 





— EXCHANGE Adminis- 
tration members are pretty sarcastic 
concerning the abilities of some of the 
men who set themselves up as humdingers 
at commodity speculation. Few among 
these commodity “counselers.” who 
handle the money of small-fry specula- 
tors, have ever been able to make money 
in the markets themselves, says CEA; few 
ever have had taxable incomes of $3,000 
to $7,000; a majority became “counselors” 
after failing in some other line. 
Proposing to protect people who en- 
trust money to such dubious advisers, 
the CEA ealled officiais of leading 


i 


commodity markets to Washingt 
week. Here they are pictured conf 
Speaking is Harry L. Brown, a 
secretary of agriculture; at his + 
Dr. J. W. T. Duvel, head of CEA 
change men suggested plans for « 
the wings of fly-by-night operator 
back to report possible regulat 
their boards of governors for ad 
Represented at the conference 
New York cotton, wool top, 
ceantile exchanges, the Chicago 
Trade and Mercantile Exchang: 
Orleans Cotton Exchange, and the Vi 
apolis Chamber of Commerce 





tim therefore seem entirely logical 
The men the I.B.A. has picked for the 
job of studying the problem and report- 
ing to the SEC pretty completely repre- 
sent the different sections of the coun- 
try. Members are Lahman VY. Bower of 
Harris, Hall & Co., Chicago: Charles S 
Cheston of Smith Barney & Co.’s Phil- 
adelphia office: the I.B.A. president, 
Francis E. Frothingham, of Coffin & 
Burr, Inc., Boston; Edward H. Hilliard 
of J J B Hilliard & Son, Louisville: 
New Yorkers Joseph P. Ripley of Brown 
Harriman & Co. and John K. Stark- 
weather of Starkweather & Co.; Jean C 
Witter of Dean Witter & Co., San Fran 
cisco: and Orrin G. Wood of Estabrook 
& Co., Boston 
Frothing 


is further from our thoughts 


ham declares that 
any changes that would weaken 
reasonable and sound corrective 


rposes of the laws 


Plenty of Copper—It’s quite true that 
copper prices have been creeping stead- 
ily higher of late, but men who know the 
business best consistently have warned 
that there is no reason to worry about 
Stocks of the red metal above 


root 
scarcity, 


ground on June 30 were 358.971 
12 


That’s equivalent to nearly 12 
requirements at the rate indust 
been consuming copper recent 
would suffice for four to six mont 
ing more or less normal times 

If additional assurance were 
that the copper producers were | 
out for consuming industries, it 
this week. Utah Copper, which 
its big Bingham, Utah, mine on J 
reopened, giving work to about 
men. The shutdown originally w 
nounced to be in effect until ther 
a sign of revival in the business 
necott, which owns Utah Copper 
parently sees the requisite im; 
ment. So do other big producers 
they ‘re all increasing activity 

When copper began rising fron 
lb., domestic producers didn’t ob 
The metal is 
sidered very cheap at 9¢; it’s genet 


until it passed 10¢. 


regarded as reasonably priced anv™ 
between 10¢ and 12¢. The recent b 
to 10i¢ a lb. was practically fore: 
London (BW—Jnu 


ps?), but domestic copper inter 


the rise in 


henceforth may be counted upon to 


their best to avert anv rapid advar 
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ORLD MARKETS WATCHED the 






























basis of payment in 


border conflict in the Far East 
grow into a major issue this 
k without showing any signs of fear 
that it will lead to a declaration of war 
chich will involve the other great pow- 
ers. Japanese bonds weakened seriously 
, every great market, and confidence 
, the stability of the yen slumped. 
But all business with Japan has for a 
ng time been transacted only on the 
the 
untry in which the shipments orig- 
ate so the week’s developments did 
thing but intensify the care which 
| foreign suppliers are taking in ar- 
g all deals with Japan. 


advance in 


Turning Point in China? 


Japanese forces are only a little more 
an 100 miles from Hankow, tem- 
wrary capital of China since the fall 
f Nanking. Japanese military leaders 
that their control of 
ina will be within their reach when 
falls, for it is the last of the 
eat inland capitals which has several 
ites of quick communication with 


ve declared 


s city 


the o tside world. 


that this is the 


Strategists declare 
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From Wireless and Cable Reports by Business 


BUSINESS ABROAD 


Business fails to react to intensification of undeclared war along 
Soviet-Manchukuan border; threat to Japan’s China program is 
welcomed. European business is dull after long holiday weekend. 





reason why Moscow is now defending 
stretch of territory 
which has been in dispute for several 
years. If crack Soviet forces can keep 
Japan’s No. 1 troops occupied in Man- 
chukuo and Korea, and if Britain takes 
the stronger position in the Far East 
that she has promised, it may prevent 
the taking of Hankow and the routing 
of Chiang Kai-shek’s soldiers. It is a 
dangerous maneuver, for there is a 
strong group in Tokyo ready to declare 
war on Moscow at any time. Most 
diplomats believe that the open declar- 
ation of war between Russia and Japan 
would ultimately involve Europe and 
the rest of the world. It is this kind of 
reasoning which is expected to cause 
friends of Tokyo to counsel a moderate 
course. 


so vigorously a 


Japanese orders are still being placed 
abroad in fairly large 
payments assured by continuing ship- 
ments of gold to New York. 


volume, with 


Gold in Big Demand 


Of more immediate concern to world 
business was the activity on the Lon- 
don gold market, and the sharp down- 
ward trend of British foreign exchange. 


Week's Foreign Bureaus and Correspondents 






the 


soared 


demand on 
market, and the 
the same time, the 


Gold was in constant 
London 
to a new high. At 
pound slumped to new low ground for 
the year. When it dropped below $4.90, 
speculation developed over the ability 
of the Exchange Equalization Fund to 
hold it $4.87. 
Though there have been rumors from 
time to time that some British author 


price 


somewhere around 


ities would like to have a much cheaper 
pound for the sake of the export ad 
vantage, there has been no widespread 
belief recently that an 
much the former parity 
be acceptable to Washington. 


’ 


exchange rate 


below would 


Debt and Currency Deal 


The demand for gold, and the weak- 
ness of the pound and other European 
currencies, are attributed to the grow 
ing 
money capitals that some plan for set 
tlement of the war debts and restabil 


conviction in most European 


izing the principal currencies is under 


consideration. In Paris, where Seer 
tary Morgenthau has been vacationing 
it is known that he has had long con 
ferences with the French Treasury and 


banking authorities, and it is rumored 























Preliminary Construction under Way for Rome’s World’s Fair of 1942 
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ENITO MUSSOLINDPS pet project in the building of a new 
Rome has been the reclamation of the Pontine marshes, 
vamps that since Caesar’s time separated the city from its 

seaport, Ostia, 14 miles away at the mouth of the Tiber. The 

es have now been made usable land, occupied by a model 
ig community that is Mussolini's heart's delight, and it is 








Acme 


here that his newest project, Rome’s 1942 World's Fair, will be 
staged. Already, workmen are building on the exposition grounds 
outside Ostia, preparing for the $200,000,000 undertaking that 
will be the biggest Europe has ever attempted. In the picture, 
left, is shown work on the Administration Building. Right, a bar 
2,000 years old, one of Ostia’s excavations to be part of the fair. 
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that these will lead to some kind of a 
conference the British, 
French, and American members of the 
tripartite agreement in the 
early fall. London is expected to call 
the conference. And stabilization is ex 
pected to be at levels which are lower, 
in relation to the dollar, than have pre- 
vailed until recently. This, rather than 
the war scare, accounts for the eager- 
ness in Europe to transfer funds into 


involving 


probably 


dollars or gold. 


Prague Conferences 

The Prague conferences are just get- 
ting under way, but it is still confi- 
dently believed in Berlin as well as 
London, that they are going to be suc- 
cessful in postponing immediate trou- 
ble, and that in the meantime, plans 
will develop which will remove some 
of the bitterest problems threatening 
peace in Europe. 


Great Britain—Except for the active 
buying of gold and the slump in ster- 
ling exchange, British markets were 
quiet this week, following the long 
banking holiday. No important signs of 
business improvement have developed, 
though there is still an important body 
of business opinion which expects some 
improvement to occur in the autumn, 
even in the iron and steel trade. 
There is no confirmation here that a 
hitch has developed in the Anglo- 
American trade agreement talks. The 
delay in announcing the pact is at- 
tributed to the complexity of detail 
and the need for full consultation with 
the various dominions before agreeing 
to certain concessions. London is, in 
fact, eager that the settlement be 
reached as soon as possible for the sake 
of the prestige to the Chamberlain 
government and the weight it will add 
to Britain’s bargaining power in pend- 
talks. If the trade 
agreement is accompanied or followed 
by an agreement covering war debts 
and possibly currency stabilization—as 
is widely expected here now—it would 
be worth more than a year of rearm- 
ing in forcing the dictator countries to 
arbitrate their differences with the de- 


ing international 


mocracies. 


Germany—Berlin views with a certain 
amount of satisfaction the development 
in the Far East which involves Soviet 
forces in what is expected to be a long 
series of border incidents. The situa- 
tion is not expected to develop into a 
formal war. 

Both capital and labor have been 
invited to contribute to the Reich’s 
need for fresh funds to carry out the 
public works program, indicating that 
so far as possible the government will 
avoid measures likely to lead to direct 
inflation. 

Business has no alternative but to 


support the proposal, for it has been 
confronted this week with an increase 
in corporation taxes of 30% to 40% on 
net profits. This increase is expected to 
produce half a billion marks of addi- 
tional revenue yearly, and to raise the 
yield of the corporation tax to the 
formidable sum of two billion marks 
for the current fiscal year. Corporation 
heads in Berlin estimated this week 
that at least 80% of industrial profits 
in Germany are now absorbed by the 
various taxes and government-insti- 
tuted levies. The stock market reacted 
to the latest increase in taxes, with 
sharp price declines. 

Labor will provide funds by sub- 


scribing at once to the sc] 
the new People’s Car on th: 
plan, payments to begin at 
Paris—French markets y ) 
this week, though the fran 
with the other European ci 
reports that there will be s 
in the fall at lower levels. 
Labor troubles may break 
Paris chain store workers 
threatening to strike in prot 
staff cuts to reduce operati: 
France is preparing to gra 
of 300,000,000 franes to Bul 
sumably for the purchase of 
French producers. 











- FOREIGN 


ANGLES 





MEXICAN EXPORT TAX 

MEXIco HAS PASSED THE LAW levying a 
12% tax on all exports (BW—Jul23°38, 
p34). Mining companies—including 
especially American Smelting & Re- 
fining, United States Smelting, and 
Anaconda—will be hit. Minerals ac- 
count for almost 75% of Mexico’s ex- 
ports, and United States’ interests con- 
trol about three-quarters of the pro- 
duction. Mining executives in New 
York have not yet received an official 
statement of the law so they do not 
know whether the tax will be applied 
to gross or net value of exports. One 
Mexican source estimates yearly reve- 
nue from the tax at about $20,000,000. 





A CAR FOR EVERY GERMAN 
GERMAN WORKERS this week began sav- 
ing for one of the cheap new cars which 
Hitler has promised will be available to 
all workers. Savings clubs have been 
formed into which workers will put five 
marks (about $2) a week. The first 
cars will be ready at the end of 1939. 
By 1946, annual production is expected 
to reach 1,500,000 cars (Ford capacity 
now is rated at something between 
1,250,000 and 1,500,000). Cost of the 
new German flivver will be $390. It 
is expected to have a speed of 624 
m.p.h. on the new German superhigh- 
ways, and will make 40 miles on a gal- 
lon of gasoline. 


PERU ADVERTISES 


A Pervvian Iyrorw ation Bureau has 
been opened at 21 West Street, New 
York, in charge of Luis M. Alzamora, 
to promote business between Peru and 
the United States. 


GERMAN SUPERLINER 


HITLER HAS ADDED ANOTHER “BIGGEST” 
to his list of projected achievements for 
the Reich. German marine architects 
are designing a 90,000-ton luxury liner 
to compete in the north Atlantic service 


with the 83,423-ton A 
(French), and the 81,235-ton @ 
Mary (British). Largest Ger 

in the service now is the 9 
Bremen, 51,733 tons. 


BERLIN-PARIS AGREEMENT 


IN SPITE OF THE WEEK’S WAR SCARES \ 
Paris expects a new trade agre: tt 5 
be negotiated with Berlin in | - ee 1 
future, including terms for s July 
of the old Austrian debts to F: I 


MOSCOW TO LONDON 


TRAVEL TIME FOR BUSINESS } ar rub 
tourists between Moscow and \ 
Europe was cut to one day t! are 
by a new air service established nes: 
Soviet Union. Comfortable 10 
ger planes of Soviet make and « 
of a speed of 186 m.p.h. are n 
ing the flight from Moscow to > 
holm in seven At Sto 
they connect with the Swedish a 
will to | 
Copenhagen, and Amsterdam t! 
day. 


4 


hours. 


ices which continue 


FORD IN FRANCE 


MowntTING COMPETITION between Ge! 
eral Motors and Ford in Eu: ( 
claimed by the French to be respons h 
for the building of the big new |! 
plant in France, which it is said 
the most modernly equipped in 
General Motors is competing 
port business through its Opel p 
Germany. Ford evidently has fo 
inconvenient to manufacture 
rented Mathis plant at Strasbour 
assemble at Paris. 


_— 


; 


BRITAIN NEEDS ENGINEERS 


THE SHORTAGE OF SKILLED LAB 
Britain, due to the rush of rearma! 
has caused the British to give “s) 
consideration” to all application 
repatriation by skilled engineers 
migrated to the U. S. after the w: 
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Canadian business houndup 
Increased world demand for mining products gives CANADA AND U. S. | 
. fillip to Dominion business. Retail sales are only TJ fmm us 19295100 ccs0e cama | 
behind last year. August dividends will be large. Steel [| | | eusimess activity 
production is at 1929 levels. 
This Week: Increasing world demand cating a quickening of business pulse. 
. - non-ferrous metals and for gold a re was a rise for June over May 
? avain pushed the Canadian mining in- by all chartered banks of nearly $17,- 
. jystry into the limelight, with agri- 000,000, while the amount of current 
culture, which is enjoying a record har- loans at June 30 was $786,000,000 as 
, vest. Gold mining shares continued to compared with $%728,000,000 at the j 
demand on the Toronto Ex- same date last year. But in total finan- 
nge following last week’s record cial transactions, there was a 20°) de- 
= Higher copper prices in Londen cline for the first six months compared 
—a and New York stimulated the demand with last year. 
for other mining shares. The Dominion Corporation dividends will show a 
—_— Bureau of Statistics latest weekly in- jump of about $1,000,000 or 22°. in 
— dex of general activity is down, but is August over August, 19387, but 8600,- 
V still only 5% below a year ago. 000 of the gain is accounted for by 
On Queer Seven Months: Retail sales are run- quarterly dividends of one of the banks | 
rn ner ning about 7% below last year. Do- falling due this month. 
9-vear-old minion Stores Limited, a leading chain With harvesting commenced, indica- 
vith nearly 500 stores, reports a drop tions are that the Canadian wheat 
= ff 287° in sales for the first 24 weeks crop will stand up fairly well to early 
NT f the year compared with 1987. expectations. It is now placed roughly 
R SCARES Wholesale prices in July were about above the ten year average of 360 
et tt 7.5% lower than in July of last year. million bushels. The vield has been be- 
t The employment trend is upward, low 300 million bushels since the 443 
settlement July 1 showing a gain over June 1. million bushel crop of 1932 and last 
ra In manufacturing, there were sez.sonal year was 182 million bushels. The price 
employment declines in textiles, iron at which the Wheat Board will buy 
und steel, and curtailments in leather, all that is offered is being fixed by the 
MEN and rubber, tobacco, chemicals. Ottawa government this week. UEREEYYYvreeerevirrvert}serer® } 
1 west Aluminum production and _ export The British aircraft mission is silent , 
tl ek are a feature of current Canadian busi- about its intentions while conferring 
ness. Exports for the six months (al- with Canadian manufacturers but ex- 
(-pass most entirely by Aluminum Co. of pectations regarding orders are in- 
1 « Canada) mounted to $11,221,000 as creasingly optimistic. These expecta- 
ow mak against $8,801,000 for the like period tions are reflected in gains in aircraft | 
to St of 1987. There were no shipments to companies stock on the market, Na- ian we 2) 
tox Japan in June. tional Steel Car being the leader with | 
air s Current loans are increasing, indi- a 20-point net gain in July. | 
| 
t] . —_—_— 60 Sass thee sesseeeseateeecteseee 
E Fi . 100 - : 
Canadian Business Check List | [CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS) — |) 
—_———_Weehly Index Numbers —_——_ 
en Ge 1926 = 100 
July 23, °38 July 16, °38 July 24, °3 
= SE IED ce:pesdntscocentens wae 106.7 108.3 112.3 
porns bie Key Components : 
»w Ford Carloadings in ciiniat ieaiieienialatiaeendl 72.04 69.97 81.78 
1 will b Bank Clearings oc coc ceceeccece 83.3 89.0 103.7 
ede Common Stock Prices ............ 107.3 106.0 133.7 
‘ Se SD sescutessencensese 165.7 221.1 109.0 
. be ———_ Month/ y —— —Cumulative from Jan, 1~ } 
peant 4 1938 1937 1938 1937 
found it { Automobiles (number) 
the Production (Jume) .......... 14,732 23,841 101,158 128,571 
is ee CD CEENED cccccee 17,977 21,043 61,984 76,401 
Ti. . avcceeseunen 5,795 6,809 34,960 34,487 
Pig Iron (toms) (Jume) .......... 64,375 78,278 404,158 423,944 
Newsprint (tons) (June) 
~ Production ce cceccees 201,694 312,165 1,259,871 1,787,760 
Exports i OAD deweeenens 194,520 306,645 1,103,286 1,631,583 
LBC ; Electric Power Output (kw) 
harment (000 omitted) ee avatews 2,081,935 2,301,167 10,741,884 11,500,794 | | 
va Dire. Sas SSS See eel |e =a 
on eee - 120,000 $37,700,009 $190,049,000 $193,116.000 oo-am = 1936 1937 1938 
rs ho Data: Dominion Bureau Statistics Business Wee SosSssss : 
ates Se © BUSINESS WEEK | 
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France Modifies 40-Hour Week ¥ 


“It hasn’t worked,”’ say employers, and the govern- 
ment is forced to make big changes in its rules. The 
result may be a new wave of strikes. 


AFTER EXPERIMENTING for two years 
with a new law which limits the work 
week to 40 hours in all industries, 
France is willing to admit that it 
“won't work,” except with important 
modifications. 

France passed the 40-hour, five-day 
week law in June, 1936, as a part of a 
broad program of social and economic 
reform, including provisions for collec- 
tive bargaining, minimum wages, and 
annual paid vacations. In spite of the 
loud protests of employers that the law 
was too rigid to be practical in many 
industries that depended on continuous 
operation, it was the claim of the Popu 
lar Front government which passed it, 
and of the workers who had demanded 
it, that it would cut unemployment and, 
through the boost to wages, increase 
purchasing power 


Laws Deemed Too Drastic 


Two years after this legislation was 
passed, France recognizes that it was 
too drastic for the country to digest on 
short notice. Laws are being modified 
Precedents are being set for liberal in- 
terpretation of the laws to fit peculiar 
cases in industry. Workers and em- 
ployers are bargaining their differences 
shrewdly. 

It is still uncertain whether the two- 
year old legislation can be liberalized 
without a new wave of strikes. If labor 
peace is maintained, it will be only be- 
cause French workers believe that Euro- 
pean political tensions are so serious 
now that they must make this sacrifice 
to keep France strong. 

It was not until the spring of 1937 
that the new labor laws were generally 
applied throughout France, but in the 
year since that time, unemployment has 
increased, industrial production in all 
but a few industries has declined, and 
living costs have soared so sharply that 
workers claim that they have lost all 
the benefits of higher wages. 

Acknowledgement that the program 
had not worked came last May when 
the Daladier government issued two de- 
crees drastically modifying the 40-hour 
law. Labor protested vocally, but there 
were no serious strikes. 


Decrees Liberalize Provisions 


Aim of the Daladier decrees was to 
liberalize the original law which decreed 
that employers could work their labor 
no more than eight hours in any day, 
and no more than five days in any week 
The two decrees which were issued in 
May attempted to maintain the idea of 


2,000 hours of work a year, but to ren- 
der daily and weekly limits more flex- 
ible. One decree now allows a factory 
to make up lost hours due to a shut- 
down on account of holidays or some 
other cause accepted by both workers 
and management. The lost hours can 
be made up any time within a year, bui 
at the rate of only eight hours for the 
week, and only one hour can be added 
to any day of the five-day week. Thus, 
if more than five hours are to be added, 
the workers must work on a sixth day. 
Under the original law, any lost time 
had to be made up within one or two 
weeks, depending on the industry. 

A second decree allowed overtime 
work to meet unusually heavy demand 
for a product, without each individual 
plant having to apply in each case to 
the Ministry of Labor. In other words, 
blanket permission can be granted to an 
entire industry now, though in this case 
also no more than eight hours can be 
added in any work week. 

Other adjustments are being made, 
indicating a new willingness on the part 
of both workers and management to co- 
operate. The working week in the hotel 
industry, for instance, is set at 52 hours 
because of the periods of slackness each 
day, but there is still a minimum on 


the number of consecutive 
periods 

Bakeries, under recent | 
pretations of the law, are 
work a different number of 
day so long as the 40-hour | 
exceeded and so long as const 
days are prov ided. 

These adjustments are on 
ning toward what must ev: 
done if French business is g 
cover. Figures have just | 
lished showing that steel pro 
France in June amounted 
$80,000 tons, compared wit! 
year ago, and this in the face 
rearmament program. In cont 
man steel production set a n 
in June, and for the first six 1 
this year surpassed the outp 
the United States. 


Causes of Output Declin 


Manufacturers declare that | 
three main reasons for the «: 
production which is general ii 

(1) Costs have been boost: 
necessity to pay the same an 
40 hours of work as had } 
been paid for 48 hours, by the 
outlay for social security whic! 
on a percentage-of-total-payr 
by the sudden drain in many i 
of paying for vacations for all \ 


and by the simultaneous incr 


costs of materials due to the « 
tion of the franc. 

(2) Production has not in 
enough to make up the differ 
labor costs, in spite of the ins! 














Sudeten Germans Drill with Shovels 








pp venestagey THE EXAMPLE of German Labor Camps across the border, Sud 
Germans of Czechoslovakia have established camps for the training of their y« 
men in the arts of peace and war. Here, the youths drill with shovels instead of ri 
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German Motorist Gets a Phone Call 




















ERMAN TELEPHONE INTERESTS are experimenting with a system by which 


& motorists can receive telephone calls. 


Calls must be put through to a filling 


station along the route at least half an hour before the person called is expected to pass. 
Then station attendants post on a cell board the license number of the car to be 
sopped. Regular rates are charged for the calls, which as yet can be made to only 


thirty-seven filling stations along main roads. 





of much new machinery and the reor 
ganization of methods 

3) Long-term planning has _ been 
hampered by domestic political uncer- 
tainty and the inability, partially be- 
cause of this, to borrow capital to carry 
out the modernization that is necessary 
to increase the productivity of each 
wornerT 

{ national emergency forced the first 
reforms in a too rigid labor program. 
Business conditions are becoming stead- 
ily less favorable in France in spite of 
the drastic measures which have been 


ftaken to improve them; government 
ifinances are in a desperate state with 


no signs yet of increasing tax revenues 
to change the situation; the country’s 
defenses urgently need modernizing. In 
spite of the protests of the unions with 
their record number of members, it 
looks now as though the trend of affairs 
in France during the next few months 
is toward further adjustment of the la 
bor legislation to the practical demands 
of production. 


Public Works Snag 


German prégram runs into 
trouble due to shortage of 
building materials, shortage 
of funds, 


B N (Business Week Bureau) - A 
8 ige of skilled workers, of building 
r als, and of funds for continued 
fi ng of huge projects threatens to 





slow down the public works program 
nm Germany and has become the prob- 
lem which most concerns both govern- 
ment and business circles 
Basis of German Recovery 

The business recovery which started 
in Germany under Hitler was built on 
a huge rearmament program and a 
modest public works program, main 
feature of which was the elaborate 
road system which the Germans set out 
to build. Rearmament has now reached 
the point where factories can be slowed 
down until some emergency arises, and 
the road program as originally planned 
is nearing completion. A huge public 
works program was devised last win- 
ter which was to absorb the workers 
previously occupied on the other proj- 
ects. This program included the build- 
ing of a subway system in Munich, a 
party center in Nurnberg, and the 
replanning of Berlin to make it a fitting 
capital of the new and larger Reich 
(an undertaking that also reflects Hit- 
ler’s ardent interest in architecture). 
It is this new program which is threat- 
In fact, the rebuilding pro- 
gram in Berlin has already been slowed 


ened now 


down 

The problem became a matter of 
public conversation recently when the 
Deutscher Volkswirt carried an editorial 
which discussed with amazing frank- 
ness the difficulties that had been en- 
countered in the building trades in 
keeping up with the demands of 
Goering’s Four-Year Plan for industry 









inON 
FIREMAN 


announces * 


Bulletins 524 
Automatic Coal 






How to Heat Buildings 
Better and Cheaper 


SERIES of special bulletins on the 
Fp -omeld of Iron Fireman auto- 
matic coal firing has been prepared for 
business men who are interested in sm- 
creased heating efficiency with decreased 
fuel costs. These bulletins explain the 
application of Iron Fireman's forced under- 
firing principle; describes the stoker's 
operation and cites examples of Iron 
Fireman performance in these types of 
installations: 


Apartments and Hotels Hospitals and Charitable 


Bakeries Institutions 

Churches Laundries and Dry 

Clubs and Lodge Build Cleaners . 
ings Manufacturing Plants 


Office and Store Buildings 
Parochial Schools 
Restaurants 

Schools and Colleges 
Theatres and Auditoriums 


Dairies and Creameries 
Garages and Hangars 
Government Buildings 
Greenhouses 


Iron Fireman delivers greatly improved 
heating in almost every conceivable type 
of firing job. Burns smaller, cheaper sizes 
of coal—cuts fuel costs 15% to 50 
Reduces boiler room labor. Maintains 
steady, even heat or power. Eliminates 
smoke nuisance. 

Models that feed from hopper or coal 
bunker quickly installed in boilers de- 
veloping up to 800 h.p. Easy monthly 
terms of payment. 

Write for the bulletins in which you 
are interested. There is no cost or obliga- 
tion. The coupon is for your convenience. 
Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., Portland, Oregon; 
Cleveland; Toronto. Dealers everywhere. 


IRON FIREMAN 


futomatic Coal Firing 
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STRIKE THE 


RIGHT NOTE 


cashing in on the use of 


ing playing cards. 


Write on your business 
stationery for interesting 
FREE booklet 
“The Winning Hand” 
Manufacturers of 
Advertising 
Playing Cards 





BROWN «BIGELOW | 


embrance Advertising 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 





WITH THIS DIAL 
YOURE ALWAYS COOL. 


AT HOTEL LENNOX 
IN ST.LOUIS 


For cool, refreshing comfort, day or 
night, regardless of summer heat stay 
at Hotel Lennox. Guest-controlled air 
conditioning, tub and shower bath, ra- 
dio and other modern features in each 
room. Two air-conditioned restaurants. 


50% of all rooms £3.50 or less, 
single — $5.00 or less, double. 
“Downtown At Your Doorstep” 


HOTEL 


NOX? 


NINTH AND WASHINGTON «- ST. LOUIS 


HOTEL MAYF 





ONE BLOCK OVER— 
SAME MANAGEMENT 
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and with Hitler's public works projects. 
The increase in building costs is threat- ps 
ening to upset the precarious stability | Business Week = 
of wages and prices. W ages are claimed 1 
to be up 20% owing to the inefficiency Ad s : T : 
and incompetence of newly drafted | vertisers in his ue p.H 
workers, to the growing indifference of | 
labor, and to the revived habit of “blue Augu 
Mondays.” It is privately reported | ' 
also that there is a great deal of direct | 
sabotage, mainly on the part of workers vee appareecenarn-muctions 
who under existing regulations are not he arnt enter lir inann= \ 
permitted to leave their present jobs Finn, IN ea 
without permission from the Labor AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEG! 
office. They are therefore doing their - a ae a 
best, in many cases, to get fired. aveamnee wuress, mannance « \ 
Factors Raising Costs hl memenacoatin 
BALDWIN-DUCKWORTH CHAIN ( 
The cost of materials is also increas- GALEN SNow, I 
ing in spite of all the price-stop decrees. BROWN & BIGELOW 
It has become necessary, for instance, en ee & 
to ship bricks, cement and other ma- BUSINESS WEEK 
terials from greater distances so that anrdiie > Sees 
the proportion of freight costs in the A holler a a 
final price has in some cases risen to as : 
CHRYSLER CORP. \ 
much as 40%. ananas aiatnied ona 
Furthermore, the condition of build- DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT Co. 
ing machinery is rapidly deteriorating Ager rue Essic Co., L 0 
because it is being operated day and FLEXROCK CO 
night in three shifts and because it is Ager THe Harry P. | e 
handled by untrained and inexperienced GAYLORD CONTAINER Corp. 
workers. Urgent repairs are often made 2 ~EESEES Sevenrtene 
impossible or are unduly delayed be- GEARE-MARSTON, INC. 
cause of shortage of steel or because ssnieaniuasinimemd 
the machinery builders are employed to — -s ta ccc ttc — 
capacity on new equipment. ns on. cat . 
Will Hitler Yield? wa Tpancupghssevaadle 
GULF OIL CORP.-GULF REFINING Ci 
What is significant to the critical ob- igency—Youne & Rvpicam, 1 
server is that the Volkswirt openly HOTEL LENNOX 
arrives at the conclusion that the only igency—Gakpnen A 
way the situation can be remedied is INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERICA 
by cutting the public works program, ROO — SEA aaae ON 
for there is little hope of increasing INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO., IN 
supplies to meet the enormous new de- on She 
mand. Since between 80°) and 90% of ea Se ae ee “a 
all new construction is for government seen ian eeee 
account, it becomes a matter of decid- 
ing which kind of work to curtail— egy tere - x me a 
military, industrial, or reconstruction manvese wares, Guaneeen On 
projects. The extravagant plans in the igency—Tue Emeny A 
last category could probably be mast GEORGE S. MAY CO 
easily curtailed, but these plans are jim Derry, J . 
mostly Hitler’s own pets, which may MAYFLOWER HOTEL Hel 
make it difficult. Besides, from the McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO.. INC 
viewpoint of political prestige and NATIONAL SURETY CORP 
popularity it may be more difficult to AVERRLL | cA v 
abandon or postpone them than the THE NEW ENGLAND COUNCIL 
less visible armament and _ industrial H. B. Hemruner ( 
objectives. NEW JERSEY COUNCIL 
These problems, plus the matter of | tei Tapia adap a : 
raising sufficient funds to meet the | WORPOLE - aggre RAILWAY CO 
enormous costs of the new plans, ac- 
count for the growing concern in Berlin | age ene ens tem 
over the immediate business outlook. | STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO 
Conferences now being held in the cap- igency—-N. W. Aver & Son, In 
ital will soon determine the program for WARREN WEBSTER & CO 
the next few months, and whether or | iyency—WiLLiAM JENKINS ADVERTIS 
not major building efforts are going to | WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO......... 
be concentrated on the rebuilding of | R 
Berlin or on huge new factories like | . 


the Goering Steel Works. 
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Tip t e drug trade, if they have 
customers: Dr George W. 





7 H t. scientist who has returned 
f year study of the sex life of 





Brazil, says sex life in 






follows the same rhythms as 






\ C. E. Clement, of the Bur- 
Dairy Industry, reports that 
xe milk bottle makes 35 trips 

company to consumer. 

Neck whiskers, if they are not shaved 

f ev day, abrade the fabric of the 
e collar; of course this lessens 









if the collar and of the shirt as 
’ says J. Fred Oécsterling, re 
ssistant in textile chemistry at 
. s ania State College _ Dogs 
er care in the city than in the 








meet fewer dangers, and live 
ver, Dr. C. P. Zepp told the Ameri- 
Veterinary Medical Association. 










Qur Times:—Bank night is lawful in 
cording to the state supreme 
. The Rust brothers intend 

a plant in Memphis with a 

ity annual production of 1,000 of 










mechanical cotton pickers. ee 
Conceivably some day there will be no 
more “room entertainment” during busi- 





ss conventions: we learn from Elec- 
World that the Canadian Elec- 
\ssociation, at its recent conven- 









n, set up a cooperative club which 
shed centralized entertainment 
irters except during session periods, 






which managed to shut down at a 
easonable hour at night. 







She Stuff: —Paramount Gas & Oil Co. 
red eight pretty girls as “hostesses” 






filling stations, thus boosting sales 
nd causing the Gasoline Station Em- 
vees’ Union at Milwaukee to insist 

it the girls be restricted to working 
cashiers. .. . After learning that 
many women were listening to baseball 
programs, General Mills hired Miss 
Helen Dettweiler, who is a sports fan 
excellent golfer, to announce 

of its baseball broadcasts. 















Mailbag:—F. H. McKnight, who runs 








two movie theaters in Pittsburgh, tells 
sof “a shocking and un-American ex- 
perience” he has just had, namely, 
without any prior consultation or fan- 





fare, each theater received a check from 
ion local for a 5¢ an hour wage 
reduction, retroactive six weeks,” be- 







business had recently slackened. 
That little controversy about the 

of ink “filched” from banks 
lite finished yet. This time we 
om another Canadian—Leroy G. 
Br , president of the Hillrust Wine 
Co. St. Catharines, Ont.: “The ink and 













the penpoints on the bank counters are 
not worth taking, filching, or even steal- 
ing. About all I have ever been able to 
find in a majority of the inkwells is a 
thick gooey mess that one would r 
quire a whitewash brush to spread, and 
when we do find something that will 
flow, it’s so anaemic that the blotter 
even lifts the color off the paper, al d 


} 
it 


the penpoints feel on paper as thoug 
the bank messenger had used them for 
his garden cultivation or cleaning the 


sidewalk.” 


Mos men are scared to death of 
women’s clothing stores, but one-fourth 
of the women who go to Mary Sachs’ 
stores in Lancaster, Harrisburg, and 
Reading, Pa., are accompanied by men 
The reason is that Miss Sachs advertises 
to the men. ... She tells them that 
women dress to please their men. She 
provides a men’s waiting room, and a 
consultation room where the customer 
and her man can talk things over and 
rhe men like 


this advertising, because it tickles their 


decide what to buy 


vanity. The women like it because they 
know it tickles the men’s vanity and 
makes them willing to pay the bills 


L ife is one new thing after another. 
There’s talk of a new tax in New York 
City, a $10 tax on each of the city’s 
2,500 pay toilets. These are in restau- 
rants, department stores, theaters, rail- 
road and bus terminals, hotels, and pub 
lic buildings. They bring in a gross 
income of more than $300,000, and the 
companies that manufacture the locks 
take 10 to 30% of the gross .. Have 
you an ant-extermination problem? Dr. 
Clyde C. Hamilton of Rutgers Univer- 
sity has developed a jelly bait for ants 
that contains a poison which is odorless 
and tasteless, thus fooling the ants’ 
highly developed senses of smell and 
taste. Moreover, it’s slow-acting; so 
there’s time for the ants to carry it 
back and feed other working ants and 
the queen herself; and when you kill the 
queen you kill the nest. . Women 
complain the new doll hats are so small 
they leave much of the back hair ex- 
posed; but this nuisance will benefit the 
hairdressers and the manufacturers of 
cap hair nets. 


OW ell, I ought to have a good swift 
kick,” thousands of people say to them- 
selves every day. So Tom W. Haywood, 
filling station owner of Croatan, N. C., 
has set up a kicking machine, and cus- 
tomers use it, turning a crank that gives 
them the kick they deserve. . . . Isn't 
there a wide market for this machine? 
People will buy it for their homes, 
and use it every day. It can even be 
used in offices. . . . We need one. 





Large Metal Producer 
Again Uses Movable 
Transite Walls 


FIVE YEARS AGO, the Alu: 
Company of America made its first i 
stallation of J-M Transite Walls i 
Pittsburgh offices. Shortly afterward 
the office extension at its Ma 


N ’., plant was partitioned wit 
Transite. These installations were 
ighly satisfactory that when tl 
pany was faced with an unusuall 
ficult problem—constructing off 


iboratories within the new L 
yette, Ind., plant building—this 
ern wall material was again sele 


Trarsite Walls were used bot " 
solid walls and in combination wi 
glass. Because of their unique, ab 
lutely dry construction ‘method, i 
stallation was completed rapid! 
economically. Relocation, too, will be 





PART OF 9,000 SO. FT. of Transite Walls 
in offices of Aluminum Company of Amer 
ica’s new Lafayette, Ind., plant. These 
walls and the 8,000 sq. ft. of J-M Sana 
cousticCeilings can be completely relocated 
when the separate office building Is ready 


easy ... free from dirt and n 

with complete salvage of all material 
And this is an important money 
saving advantage since the compar 
intends to use these same walls in 
the separate office building planned 
for the future. 

This type of durable partition i 
practically unaffected by severe con 
ditions met in plant service. Made of 
asbestos and cement, Transite Walls 
are fire- and rot-proof, highly re- 
sistant to corrosion and so strong that 
on this installation, where the roof of 
the building is 30 feet above floor 
level, they carry the entire weight of 
ceilings, pipe and conduit. They pr 
vide all the solidity of fixed walls, 
and, being sound-resistant as well, 
they also assure complete privacy 

In these Aluminum Company of 
America offices at Lafayette, all the 
Transite Walls were left in their at- 
tractive natural finish. But lacquer, 
wood veneer, paint, fabric, paper or 
any other material could have been 
used, for Transite Walls provide a 
flush, projection-free surface suitable 
to any decorative treatment 


Full details and many interesting 
installations are shown in the new 
Transite Walls brochure. For a copy, 
write Johns-Manville, 22 East 40th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
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The Farm Program Hits a Snag 


HIs counTRY’s most elaborate farm program 

already has landed in the courts. It’s all very 

well for a farmer to vote, in the spring, to be 
bound by marketing quotas in the fall. It’s a quite 
different thing, with the crops in the bins and barns, 
to abide willingly by the spring vote. 

Tobacco farmers in the Southeast are finding that 
out. They voted last spring to accept a marketing 
quota program with confiscatory fines for quota 
violations. Without too much grumbling, they reduced 
acreages. But now they have the tobacco in the curing 
barns. Yields were in excess of quotas—very heavily 
so in most of Georgia. So tobacco raisers have gone 
to court. Injunctions against imposition of penalties 
for excess marketings are in force pending a consti- 
tutionality test. 

Such suits were inevitable. The penalties for excess 
marketings were bound to pinch. Moreover, the 


penalties obviously are the widest chink in the farm 


program’s legal armor. Yet they aren’t the law’s 


worst features by a long shot. 


5 der RE PROBABLY IS SOME DEFENSE for most parts 
of the program. Soil conservation and soil build 
ing are laudable and essential goals—though ladling 
out half a billion of tax money each year to persuade 
the farmer to look out for his own best interest is a 
strange method of reaching them. Dubious as are 
efforts at price control—particularly as applied to 
crops which must compete in export markets—they 
may lead the way toward a more constructive pro- 
gram. Sec. Wallace’s ever-normal granary (who 
called the thing a quandary?) would be accepted if it 
contributed to real farm prosperity. 

But the act, as Congress finally turned it out, is 
founded on a fallacy and sets a misleading goal for 
what is essentially a drive to raise farm income. It 
aims to give the farmer a price for a bushel of wheat 
or a bale of cotton which will equal the 1910-14 aver- 
age price in terms of purchasing power. This is the 
Practically the entire 
market- 


ing quotas and acreage quotas and loans to keep sur- 


much-talked-of parity price. 
operation of the law is based on “parities” 


pluses back for lean years all are inextricably tied up 
with them. 

Yet what is the connection between 1910-14 parities 
and 1938 conditions? The ratio for figuring parities 
is based solely on the relation of the farmer’s crop 


doliar to the things he buys. His biggest fixed charge 


the investment in his land—isn’t in that 
taxes and the rate of interest he pays on his 
aren’t in it. The amount of labor and the 
—his biggest out-of-pocket expenses—ari 


ously missing. 


M rHODS OF FARMING, like methods of 
turing, have changed radically su 
Twenty years ago it required 644 man 
harvest an acre of wheat. Now, with baby 
clattering across the fields of the Middl 
takes barely one-third that many man-ho 

In sugar beets, where cost of hand labor 
the largest cost item in production and ha 
savings in man-hours running as high as 20 
been effected since 1915. And machinery 
begun its work with sugar beets. Mechani 
ing, hoeing, thinning, pulling, and topping 
to work a further and very marked reductio: 
costs before long. 

Mechanical potato diggers since 1909 hav: 
to 14 man-hours from the labor of harvest 
acre. The mechanical cotton picker is just 
horizon; if it were to be used on only halt 
acreage in the areas of big plantations 
eliminate the work of 2,000,000 hand pic! 
working 10 hours a day for 40 days each seas: 

The mechanical milker has come to the dai 
tric lights keep the hen working overtime, bet! 
produced in governmentally supported testi 
has increased yields, trucking has cut the 
carting to market, and the Farm Credit Adn 
tion has helped the farmer with his mortga 
short, the farmer in 1938 is working on a dif! 
cost basis from that in 1910-14. 

So what has a 1910—14 parity got to do wit 
and why should it remain the guiding princi 


competitive market? 
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